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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The History of Greenlana ; including an 
Account of the Mission carried on by 
the United Brethren in that Country. 
From the German of David Crantz. 
With a Continuation to the present 
Time ; illustrative Notes, &c. Lon- 
don, 1820. 8vo. 2 vols. 


This is a new translation of the 
best history which we have of Green- 
land ; and infinitely superior to that of 
1767, Judicious curtailments have 
abridged the prolixity of the German ; 
almost equally judicious additions have 
brought down his information to our 
era ; and the original text is rendered 
With spirit, instead of the literal style of 
thé former publication. 
has, however, occupied so many of our 
pages within the last two years, and 
Crantz's facts are so lly known, 
that we shall abstain from any thing like 
an analysis, and merely produce two or 
three extracts, to éxemplify the manner 
th which the work has been performed. 
The first relates to the ancient supersti- 


- ‘tions of the natives. 


Of the end of the world, and the resurree- 
tion of the dead, they have scarcely any idea. 
Some of them, however, affirm that souls 
loiter near the graves of the bodies which 
they animated, for five days. The latter then 
rise again, and pursue the same course of 
life in' another world, which they were ac- 
customed to in this. They therefore always 
lay the hunting implements of a deceased 
person near his grave. This childish opin- 
ion is, however, ridiculed by more obsery- 
ant Greenlanders, who perceiye that the 
deceased and his weapons remain unmoved, 
and go into corruption together. The fol- 
lowing idea seems to bear more evident 
marks of a tradition relative ta the resurrec- 
tion, and is the more re » OS it in 
volves the belief in a superior Being. They 
say, that after the death of the whole human 
race, the solid mass of the:earth will be 
shattered inte small fi ts; which will 
be cleared by a mighty e from the blood 
of the dead; a tempest will then unite the 

urified particles, and: give them a more 

tifal form, The new world will not be 
& barren: wilderness of barren rocks, but -a 
plain clothed with everlasting verdure, and 
covered with pone animils ; for 
they believe that all the present animal crea- 
tion will be revivified. As for the men, 


Pirksoma, i, e. He that is above, shall 


" ¥OL IV. 
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breathe upon them: but of this personage 
they can give no farther account. 

yr ge oan of man, » Sesonatens 
8 and desser spirits, 
Pach bear cdma sthalty to the gods and 
demi-gods of the ancients. ‘Two are pre- 
eminent, a and a. bad divinity. 

is called Torngarsuk. He is the ora- 
cle of the Angekoks, on whose account they 
undertake 80 many journeys to his happy 
subterranean regions, in order to confer wi 
him about diseases, and their cure,.ishing, 
and the changes of the weather. Theimac- 
counts of his person differ very much. Ae- 
cording to some he is of small stature. 
Some affirm that he resembles an immense 
white bear; others a giant with one arm; 
while others again contend that he is no big- 
er than a man’s finger. He is, however, 


allowed by all to be imme 
The other great but mischievous spirit, is 
a female without a name. Whether she is 
k’s wife or his mother, it is not 
agreed. ‘The. natives of the north believe, 
that she is the daughter of the migh- 
ty Angekok, who tore Disko island from 
the continent near Baal’s River, and tow- 
ed it an hundred miles farther north, This 
northern Proserpine lives under the ocean, 
in a large house, in which she enthrals 
all the sea monsters by the efficacy of her 
ih, Suet aa 
“o 
her ce are guarded by 
which are exceedingly vicious. 
place is often supplied by a large dog, which 
never sleeps jonger than’ second at a 
time, and can consequently rarely be sur- 
prized. When there is a scarcity of 
and fishes, an Angekok must undertake a 
journey to her abode fora handsome reward. 
His Torngak, or familiar spirit, who has pre- 
viously given him. all proper instructions, 
conducts him in the first place under the 
earth or sea. He then passes. through the 
kindom of souls, who spend a life of jollity 
and ease. Their -is soon after inter- 
cepted by a frightful vacuity, over which a 
narrow wheel is suspended, and whirls round 
with wonderful rapidity, When he has been 
fortunate in getting over, the Torngak leads 


him by the hand upon a rope, stretched 
across the chasm, through the sentry of 
seals, into the of the fury’ As soon 


as she espies her unwelcome guests, she 
trembles and foams with rage, and 

to set on fire the wing of a sea-fowl, for the 
stench of this would enable her to take'the 
suffocated Angekok and his Toragal > 
tives. But these heroes seize her before she 
can effect the’ fatal fumigation, pull her 
down by the hair, and strip her of her filthy 
amulets, which by their occult powers en- 
slave the inhabitants of the ocean. The en- 
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chantment being dissolved, the captive crea- 
tures directly ascend'to the surface of the 
sea, arid’the successful champion has no dif- 
ficulties Whatever on his journey back. They 
do not however think, that she is so malici- 
ous as to aim at making mankind eternally 
miserable, and therefore do not describe her 
dwelling as a hell, but'a place abounding in 
the necessaries of life ; yet no one desires to 
be near her, On the contrary, they greatly 
venerate Torngarsuk ; ahd though they do not 
hold him to be the Author of the Universe, 
they wish after death to go to him and share 
inhisaffluence. © “* ® 

A Greenlander, previous to assaifiing the 
office of Aagekok, or diviner, must procure 
one of the spirits of the elefnents fur his 
Torngak’ or’ familiar. Marvellous tales, 
framed to support the belief of a real inter- 
course with spirits, are related of the man- 
ner in which this illapse takes place. The 
aspirant must retire for a time into a desert, 
cut off from the society of every human he- 
ing, and spend his solitude in profound medi- 
tation, or in invoking ‘Torngarsuk to send 
him a Torngak This separation from man- 
kind, his fasting and emaciation of body. 

ether with the severe exercises of his 
mind, throw the imaginative faculty into 
disorder ; #hd various figures of men, heasts, 
and monsters,’ swim before his disturbed 
brain. He readily supposes these to he real 
spiritual existences, sincé he“ thinks of 
Fmothing else, and this throws his body into 
violent convulsions, which he labours to 
cherish ard augment. Some who are des- 
tined to the art from infancy, are distinguished 
by a particalar dress, and instructed by ce- 


seals | lebrated masters, find little difficulty in the 


initiation. Sevéral however give out that 
they sit down on a | stone, invoke Torn- 
garsuk, and tell him their desire, On his ap- 
arance the aspirant shrieks out and dies, 
and lies dead for three whole days, at the 
end of which time lie comes to life, and re- 
ceives a Torngak, who, on his desire, instils 
into him all power and knowledge, and con- 
ducts him on his journey to heaven and hell. 
This expedition can be made only in the 
end of the year. ‘The way is shortest in 
winter, when the nights are long’ and 
, and the apennt ery is their first 
ven, presents itself: in the greatest prox- 
imity tol the earth. The Angekok begins 
the ceremony with drumming, and whirls 
himself round with frightfal gentortions, till 
his frame is exhausted, and his spirits work- 
a up to the proper pitch of enthasiasm. 
eis then led to the entry of thé house ; 
one of his pupils ties his head between his 
legs, and his hands behind his back ; all the 
lamps are extinguished, and the windows 
closed. No one must witness his interview 





with the spirit, nor move a finger while it is 








going on, lest the [sow should be disturbed, 
or rather,*legethe fraud-shouldybe detected. 
After beginuing a seug, in which all join; he 
groans, and puis, and foams with great per- 
turbation, demanding his familiar, who is 
—— very slow to come. If the Torn- 
gak absolutely, refuses to make his appear- 
ance, the soul of the wizard sets out to 
fetch him. After a short absence he returus 
with a loud laugh of joy, accompanied, as a 
sensible European, who had several tines 
been present, assured me, with a rustling 
resembling the noise of birds flying over the 
roof, and then swooping down into the house. 
If, however, the Torngak comes voluntarily, 
he-remains without at the entrance of the 
avenue ;, and there the Angekok consults 
him on any subject, ‘respecting which the 
Greenlanders wish for information. Two 
different voices are distinctly heard, the one 
on the outside of the house the other within, 
The answer is always dark und ambiguous. 
The heagers unravel it amongst themselves, 
and if they are not unanimous in their ex- 
planation, thev beg the Toringak to give the 
Angekok a clearer response. A strange 
Torngak sometimes ‘comes, whom neither 
the Angekok nor the anditors can understand ; 
so that the answer requires as much labour 
to develope it as those of the Delphic oracle, 
and leaves sufficient room for the sorcerer to 
exculpate hiinself, however the prediction 
turns out, 

But if bis commission extends further, he 
soars aloft with his ‘Torngak on a long string, 
up. to the realm of souls, where he holds a 
short conference with the agehkok Poglih, 
thé Fat or Famous Sages, ani learns the 
fate cf a sick patient, or even brings him 
back anew soul; or else he' wings his way 
downwards tothe Goddess of Hell, and libe- 
rates the animals detained, by ent, 


But he soon returns, and having‘found means 
to diser himself roy rite 
to howl and.d vat hid 
relates all that hé bags 
anting for breath, Hke’ 
nis excursion, — Al fters 
song, aad going rous ding assembled circle, 
gives each his toneh of benediction. The 
lamps are iow lighted, and the Angekok is 
seen with a pale bewildered look, and in a 
state of such exhaustion that he can scatcely 
articulate, 

It is not every probationer that succeeds in 
this art, and one who has drummed ten times 
in vain for his Torngak muist resign his office. 
But the successful conjuror may, after a cer- 
tain period, assume the dignity of 4ngekok 
Poglih. The candidate must lie in u dark 
house unbound, and after he has intimated? 
his wishes by singing and drumming, if he is 
thought worthy by Torngarsuk, though few 
attam to this high honour, a white bear 
comes and drags him away by the toe into 
the sea. There he is devoured by this bear 










artd a walrus, who, however, soon vomit hiin 
up again into his own. dark chamber, and his 
spirit re-ascends from the earth, to animate 
the body. And now the mighty sorcerer is 
complete. 

We now take from the more original 
part of the work, the contrast exhibited 
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in the fruits of the labours of the mis- 
sion 
tidns, Wwe are fnformed,— 

In November 1816, an adult heathen was 
baptized at New Herrnhut, aud as an inter- 
val of sixteen, years had elapsed sinee the 
last transaction of the kind, *it- was‘attended 
with 2 more solemn impression on all the 
Spectators. In the same place, the ‘mission- 
ary, Henry Mentzel, was suddenly called 
home to his eternal rest, October 31st, 1816. 
He had spent thirty-three years of his life in 
the active service of the Greenland mission. 

All the recent communications of our 
missionaries concur in stating, that the 
winters have of late increased in severity and 
duration, while the summers have become 
colder and more stormy, and’ the =, of 
drift-wood less and less abundant. The in- 
tercourse between the ditferent settlements 
met with unusual obstruction, from the ga- 
thering of ice in all the inlets, and round 
the islands of the coast, which formed an 
impenetrable barrier‘ for a great part of 
the year, and confined their excursions to 
very narrow limits. A marked diilerence 
was, however, observed between the climates 
of New Herrnhut and Lichtenau, that of 
the latter being warm in comparison. 

In this place, the number of widows and 
orphans, destituté of every means of support, 
bevaie so considerable, that the missionaries 
found it necessary to solicit the benevolent as- 
sistance of their friends at home, in favour of 
their suffering Greenlanders. A supply of to- 
bacco, which is the principal medium of trade 
in that country, was earnestly requested. In & 
letter of 1816, the missionary Kleinschmidt 
thus describes some uffecting circumstances 
of ' the distressed» situation of his flock. 
* Our poor Greenlanders had to endure a 
severe famine ‘in spring, in consequence’ of 
the severity of the winter. It wasa heavy 
time with us, as they directed their eyes to 
ts in all distress, and we could not ‘help 
them as we wished: ‘The little children es- 
pecially excited our pity, as they were less 
able to beat hunger than others, and besie 
our house every dey, begging for food. I 
bought 500 cod-tish, besides a quantity of 
herrings, and distributed them chiefly among 
the children. Many of our people were 
obliged to eat part of their tent-skins, for 
want of other sustenance. When our store 
was quite exhausted, with what feelings did 
we gaze on the famishing crowd which sur- 
rounded us, unable as we were to ‘procure 
food for so many in this wilderness!) But 
now the Lord’s lielp appeared speedy and 
com beyond our expectation. He heard 
our gréaning, and it seemed as though food 
rained from Heaven. The cold abated, and 
an uncommon number of ‘seals came to the 
shore, so that some were daily caught, and 
carried home.” 

We have the satisfaction to add, that in 
consequence of an appeal made by Mr. 
Moutgomery, to the British public, donations, 
amounting: to upwards of 120/. in mouey, 
and several’ valuable parcels of needles, 
knives, iron hooks; &c., have been received. 
The money, converted into tobacco, was 





aries ; amofig’ whose later transac ba 


articles, for the relief of the widows 
hans-of thé three settlements, who 
felt and expressed the deepest gratitude for 
this seasonable supply. 

The letters. of last year, which arrived un- 
usually early, contained an account of ame. 
lancholy accident at Aungek ; a large huinber 
of Greenlanders having been seized with a vi- 
olentand fatal illness, in consequence of their 
eating of the putrified. brains of a walrua, 
no less than thirty-two persons were carried 
off by the sickness which ensued, in a very 
short time. The Brethren had the pleasure 
to perceive that the greater part were able 
to rejoice in the prospect of their dissoln- 
tion, and that those who had fallen into de- 
viations,. turned in their last hours, as true 
penitents, to the Saviour of sinners. The 
friends and neighbours of the deceased 
could not be otherwise than deeply affected 
by this awful vccurrence. 


In Labrador, we are told— 


An unfavourable circumstance for the 
new mission, was’ the neighbourhood of 
Arvertok, whose heathen inhabitants too fre- 
quently allowed their believing countrymen 
to join them in practices of the grossest 
superstition ; making them promise to re- 
turn to their former pagan habits, which, 
however, they were to conceal from the ob- 
servation of the missionaries ; and when 
their enticements proved unavailing, their 
chief, Kapik, threatened to kill the refractory 
by his Torngak. 

The same temptations and the same pro- 
pensity to mingle again with their pagan 
countrymen, in those forbidden diversions, 
which, however innocent in themselves, 
were, from their accompaniments, uniformly 
found to debase and brutalize their minds, 
existed in a greater or smaller degree, 
awongst the inhabitants of the two elder 
settlements. A kache, or pleasure-house, 
which, to the grief of the missionaries, was 
erected in 1777, by the savages, near Nain, 
and resorted to by visitors from Okkak, has 
been described by the Brethren. It was 
built entirely of snow, sixteen feet high and 
seventy square. ‘The entrance was by a 
round porch, which communicated with the 
main body-of the house by a long avenue, 
terminated at the farther end by a heart- 
shaped aperture, fibout eighteen inches 
broad and two feet in height. For greater 
solidity, the wall near the entrance was con- 
ealed into ice by water poured upon it. 
Near the entry was a pillar of ice supporting 
the lamp, and ‘additional light was let in 
through a transparent» plate of ice in the 
side of the building. A string hung from the 
middle of the roof, by whicha small bone was 
suspended, with four holes driven through it. 
Round this, all the women were collected, 
behind whom stood the men and boys, each 
having a long stick, shod with irom The 
string was now set a-swinging, and the men, 
all together, thrust their sticks over the 
heads of their wives at the bone, till one of 
them succeeded in striking a hole. A loud 
acclamation ensued : the men sat down ga a 
snow seut, and the victor, after going two or 
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three tines round the house singing, was 

kissed by all. the men and boys; he then 

suddenly made his exit through the avenue, 

and, on his return, the game was renewed. 
* * * 


A-singular story, which circulated at Nain 
in 1773, and gained eredit with the Esqui- 
maux, may be mentioned as an instance of 
that deeply-rooted inclination for the mar- 
velions’' and supernatural which rendered it 
so difficult, even for the Christian converts, 
to wean thems¢lves from ‘their attachment 
to former superstitious notions and observ- 
ances. It waser ed that the men. in the 
north had at length killed Janukpak, with 
his wife and children. This was a murderer 
of such monstrous size, that, while he stood 
in the valley of Nain, he might have rested 
his hand. on. the summit .of the: adjacent 
mountain.. His dress was the white skin of 
the nennerluk,anamphibious bear,that hunted 
and devoured the seals, each of whose ears. was 
large enough for the covering of a capacious 
tent. This beast did not scruple to eat human 
flesh; when he came on shore, . where some 
aflirmed they had seen him, and were. vexed 
when their testimony: was doubted. .. Indeed 
the Brethren in Oftak thought they saw 
such a sea-monster one evening, in the Au- 
gust of 1786, which rose up to the height 
of a huge ice-herg, in the mouth of the bay, 
showed its. white colour, and then plunged 
down again, leaving a. whirlpool of foam. 
The Esquimaux, without hesitation, pro- 
nounced it to be the nennerluk ;. but as the 
description is so vague, we may justly eall 
in question whether they were not deeeived 
by some tumbling ice-berg. 

In conclusion, we may noticé that 
there are yet no more than three mis- 
sions in Labrador, namely, Hopedale, 
Nain, and Okkah. 





Laura’s Dream ; or the Moonlanders. 


This poem was printed about three 
years azo, but for private reasons, we 
understand, withdrawn from, circula- 
tion. "As it possesses considerable me- 
rit, we have compounded'the. follow- 
ing article from a copy, very little mu- 
tilated, in our possession. 

Laura, a native of Italy, young and beau- 


tiful, having dreamed in the delirium of a} 


fever, that she had visited the moon, gives, 
her mother an account of that world and its 
inhabitants, The most novel. of her disco- 
veries.is, that inthe moon the natives are 
al born old, and with the infirmities, of ald 
age, but grow rapidly young till they attain 
their highest state of perfection... ‘This. rever-{ 
sal of the order.of our human nature contri-. 
butes largely to their happiness ;: and, of 
course, they have no death to. @pen. for 
them the gates’ to a future state of exist-} 
euce. The male population are gifted with 
Wings, and, most strange to say, the females, 
Who have them not, do not envy their flights 
anil liberty. 

_, he natural history of the moon is beau- 
tifully described in the following, from which 


j maid, leads her. toa. thick anit apparently 





Left all his wither’d temples bare— 


JOURNAL! OF THE BRLLES | LETERES. 


it will, appear,:as indeed it does from the 
whole of Laura’s dream, to be very different 
from, Pope's picture in the Rape of the Lock. 
~ Where -the soft bud reluctant Blows, 
The fruit. mature already glows, 
And all in thornless beauty shine,— 
Fit incense for a hand diyine. 
Nor bosom’d worm, nor dark decay, 
Steal their unsullied tints away ; 
For when the hours of bloom are past, 
No hateful change arrives at last : 
But as the sweet Aroma dies, 
In clouds of incense all arise, 
And mingle with congenial skies, 
Evaporate in perfumed air, 
Nor leave one sad remembrance there, 
The wither'd leaves that dim our path, 
Meznento of celestial wrath, 
Ne’er sully that delicious clime ; 
Pure. world,—nnconscious of a crime. 


Aurelio, the moonland lover of the earthly- 


impervious enclosure, and the story thus 
proceeds. 
Fearful—yet happy to obey, 
The flow’ry obstacles gaye way ; 
The branches at his touch withdraw, 
Obedient to that wondrous law 
Within our grosser world, alone, 
Is in the loy’d Mimosa shewn ; 
And. slumbers in that happier land, 
Till waken’d by the high command 
Of one wham strong volition fires ;— 
Then all impediment retires ; 
And, pierc’d by th’ intellectual ray, 
Submissive elements-obey, 

Freed from the blossom’d fence we stand, 
While closing fast on either hand 
Branches, that easy passage gave, 

United like the liqnid wave. 

A solemn band, within, I found 

Collected near an earthy mound ; 

Their looks of expectation check’d 

By holy awe and deep respect. 

*Twas the first clay L here had geen 

Withont its robe of tender green, 

Elastic moss, or wraeonene GT 

*T was dark—damp—naked—gloomy clay— 

And rogein sad similitude 

To the last grave I-weeping viewed, 

But all ynhallowed and unblest 

With that interminable rest 

Our lone—chill—narrow mansion knows ; 
or undulating motions rose, 

As if somé victim suffer'd there 

The last convulsions of despair. 

The quivering clay now heay'd again, 

I rivet there mine eager. eyes, 

And felt a dreadful hope arise 

That this enigma of the mind 


Its last solution here may find. E 


Though expectation only wait 

Some dark impending stroke of fate ; 

Heaves—rises—shivers—fall away 

The fraildark tenement of clay— ° 

But who has slept within its breast ? 

Who dares disturb that Sabbath rest ? 
An aged, lpless wretch I viewed, 

Sad victim of decrepitude, -; 

Wrapt in pale films of cobweb form, 

The work I deem of earthly worm, 

He seem'd decay’d, and bent by age, 

Yet nought was there that mark’d the sage — 

His trembling hand could scarce arise 

From crumbling earth to guard his eyes : 

Rayless those eyes.— His thin gray hair 





And on his native dust he lay, 
As cold as that maternal clay. 

The lovely forms who watched around, 
As if their brightest hopes were crowned 
With fond affection bending down, 

A beautcous rainbow circle shoiie ; 
Their eyes of joy, and lips of love, 
Grateful delight and ardour prove. 

The radiant shapes, who plumage wear, 

Around hirf fan the blessed air ; 

The graceful forms, by Heaven denied 

Along the azure skies to glide, 

A couch of pliant branches brought 

With leaves, and mos;s,and flowers inwrought, 
And bore him to a green recess . 
With soft maternal tenderness. 


This is the birth of a moon-bale, anil so 
fond are his parents of him, that—. 


Was ne’er received with purer joy 
A lovely—gay—heroic boy ; 
His father’s pride, his mother’s dream, 
His blooming sister’s daily theme, 
His aged parent's only son 
Redeem’ d from -fields of glory won. 


His nursing is worthy of his birth, for the 
time it occupies ; and we may here, en pas- 
sant, mention that time is measured in the 
moon by days which are of: the: length 6f 
294 of ours, so that their ‘year consists of 
but 12 days and’as many nights. We pass 
by the sweet music, and the mélody of birds 
which add to the enchantment of Moonland, 
and even the circumstance of these birds 
having the, ability to wing their flights to 
purer spheres. e conclusion of the vision 
is all we ean give, Tt seems that when the 
male is perfect his wings grow, and a coimpa- 
nion of the other.sex mete for him is raised 
from the grave. Laura sees a couple thus 
beatified ascend. 


A lovely pair,—above the rest 
Seemed by celestial vision blest. 
On him, resplendent wings arise, 
Pre-eminent in form and size ; 
Triumphantly with tender pride " 
He gazed on her—who graced his side. 
She—wingless—sensitive—and mild, 
With pure and grateful fondness smiled. 
They reach the airy summit now, 
And scarcely touch the mountain’s brow, 
When kneeling,—with seraphic grace, 
Devotion beaming o’er her face— 
Eyes—that in love and rapture swim, 
Imploringly are raised to him. 
His looks are fixed on Heaven alone, 
Vetdoes he not her prayer disown ; 
With pious air his hand he laid 
Iu benediction on her head— 
Fron her fair shoulders instant rise 
Plames--beaming with celestial dyes. 

_ Qne farewell look each casts below, 
Then with undeviating, and slow 
Ascent—to purer spheres they go. 

1 hear-their serwins plume raise 
The mingled h joy and praise— 
Now melting ia.& t ray, 
Pap Se prea away ; 

ir lovely forms'a¥é seen no more, 
And that ethereal strata is o’er. 
Towards the blue vault all’@yes are turned, 
All hearts with holy raptate burned,’ 
And high enthusiastic hope 
Of fairer worlds and wider scope. 





Unfortunately for ottr heroing'ani world’s- 
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woman, Aurelio’s time also arrives. His 
wings shoot—the 


A wider circuit round his head. 

Amid their many colored dyes, 

I saw two snowy plumes arise. 

Oh! thor pale emblem of despair, 

Why shine so exquisitely fair ? 
Aurelio saw. its w : 

Reflected from the glassy stream, 

And felt that from her bed of clay 

His sister spirit on that day 

Would rise to claim such depth of love 

As Moonlanders alone can prove. 
There by the liberal hand of Heaven 

Is high prophetic impulse given ; 

Led by this si unerring power, 

Joyful he secks t 






hallowed bower. 

The crumbling clay—I saw it heave, 
Saw the wan form her precincts leave ; 
An aged sorceress thus might crawl 
To prophecy a nation’s fall, 

Caducity and dire decay, 

Seemed to have marked ibe for their prey ; 
She,—with sunk eye and a breath, 
Appeared to wait the st of death, 
1 looked with eyes of sense alone, 
And deemed Aurelio still my own. 
i ein a rival to be feared, 
dull deformity. appeared 
Like a terrific tang iven 
To mark the power of angry Heaven ? 

While these seducing hopes arise, 
Joy sparkles in Aurelio’s.eyes. 

For through that hideous veil of clay 
He saw the soul's translucent ray ; 

He saw the angelic mind alone, 

Where innocence and sweetiess shone ; 
He knew how soon the dancing hours 
Would bring theiv all improving powers, 
Adding to softness, love, and trath, 
Bright beauty—and immortal youth. 


This of course terminated the mixed 
pe wt and : Laura awakes out = her 

irium. e fancy, and poetical beauty 
of the work, rolena merited a better fate 
than to have the press maile its graye ; and 
we - happy. to give it this partial resur- 
rection. 





CHELTENHAM WATERS. 

A Letter to a Professor of Medicine, &c. 
respecting the Nature and Properties 
of the Mineral Waters at Cheltenham. 
By Adam Neale, M. D. &c. &e. 
London, pp. 40. 


When the? enerals of Antigonus, we read 
in ancient his ory, observed that 3 number of 
valetudinarians crowded tue medicinal spring 
at Odepsum which cured thenv of their dis- 


orders, they imposed a tax upow every one 


who used the waters; but so prod 8. 
were thé effects of taxation in ie days, 
that the spring imme y disap 

Modern fountains are tcly more.’ stub- 
born : the heavy loads of taxa hich they 
and their visitors bear are almost incredible ; 
and we may observe, that though the purses 
of the latter are, in uence, frequently 
dried up, no such miracle happens to the 
wells, which, on the con » seem to mul- 
tiply and spout with greater abundance, the 


e 





more the impositions connected with them 
whe tho pti eh Dr. Neal 

n the: et before us, Dr. le pro- 
duces pa, ments against the i i- 
minate use of mineral. waters, so very % 


that we are inclined to think ee The 


rate in the same manner as the tax at Odep- 
sum, and cause a few of these eprings to dis- 
appear. In sober sadness, it is an ex- 
traordinary and lamentable thing, that they 
should have grown to the pitch of fashion at 
which they now are:—gushing out every 
where, applied to with. avidity for every 
ailment,—without analysis to ascertain their 
qualities—without information whether they 
are sulubrious or dangerous for any particu- 
lar complaint, and generally, without pre- 
ference, on account of fitness, if it so i 
pen that they are convenient for resort, for 
company, amusement, cards, intrigue, or 
dissipation, ‘‘ I. um very ill,” says an inva- 
lid, *‘ and intend going tu drink the waters, 
at Bath, or Cheltenham, or Buxton, or Har- 
rowgate, or Clifton, or somewhere else,”— 
just as if it were no matter whether he ewal- 
lowed sulphur, or iron, or magnesia, or salt, 
or soda, or lime, carbon or hydrogen, acid 
or alkali ;—and just, as if it were no matter 
whether he was afflicted with gout or dropsy, 
consumption or Fhenmasien itch or asthma, 
plethora or. atrophy. To. draw. attention. to 
such imprudences, the author has. written 
this able little essay; and it will not be one 
of its least beneficial effects, if it destroys 
the reputation of a good many quack nos- 
trums of the kind against which it is directed. 

Before, however, going to the point at is- 
sue, we shall pave the way by. quoting the 
short account, of Cheltenham, from one of 
the most compact and useful publications of 
its class with which we are acquainted.*— 
Speaking of Cheltenham, it says— 

“‘ The spring, or spa, as it is called by 
way of distinction, was first noticed to pos- 
sess medical properties in the year 1716. 
The discovery appears to have arisen from 
accident. The eects produced by this 
spring have proved an increasing source of 
wealth to the town; and its visitors have 
been. so numerous, that it was feared the 
waters would be insufficient to supply the 
demand ; which would certainly have been 
the case, but for the discovery of some new 

rings equally congenial to health as the 

er. e amusements of Cheltenham 
are similar to those of most other places of 
public resort. 

“ The Well Walk.is an elegant gravelled 


omenete, about 600 feet in. Teng and 
2 fect in breadth, bordered ov ae side, by 
a quickset hedge. ie 8 or long, room, 
was erected in. 1775, for the accom oila- 
tion of persons taking the waters. Its about 


pe 
60 feet and 20 broad. The Montpel- | pe 
* | fier ety Ie procured. Sastieas atale 


t pump-room, lately erected: by My. 
hompson. During the season, & ae 

attends in the morning at this room. 
“The other wells at Cheltenhain are Sher- 

borne, King’s, Orchard, ‘and Essex Wells, 


* Leigh’s New Picture of England and Wales, 
London, 19820, 
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springs. The summer is recommended as 
fittest time for drinking the waters, which 
should be taken early in the ing. The sea- 
son is from May to the end of November. 
theatre is a spacious and commodious 
building in 7 Mead. The Assembly 
in the principal street, 
and in the nd floor of the same ‘building 
auctions take place every day in the height 
of the season. The principal charitable in- 
stitutions are the Free-school, the School of 
Industry, and the Hospital. ‘Phere are hot 
baths, numerous bvarding-houses,. several 
circulating libraries, many. excellent 
hotels.” 

Crowded threatres, assembly rooms, auc- 
tions, hotels for the delicate, debilitated, and 
ae But we x not doctors, and there- 
ore leave off hinting at iptions, to 
quote Dr. Neale. He dask Chat, ‘rehecting 
on the abuse of rere places in respect to 
real invalids, and “ applymg myself to con- 
sider the effects of ak 7m mineral waters 
in certain cases, I have thought it. might be 
useful to the public to.call their attention to 
a point, whereon inuch of the safety or dan- 

t attending their use may occasionally 

inge: being satisfied myself that those wa- 
ters which contain an excessive quantity of sea 
salt cannot be used with advantage, I would 
say hardly with safety, by # particular class 
of debilitated invalids. ‘The presence or ab- 
sence of iron has seemed to be hitherto the 
criterion upon which medical men have fixed 
their reasoning, as to judging of the stimulat- 
ing powers of mineral waters; but.l.am now 
well assured that they have been in error ; 
and that, as in the mineral waters. of Chel- 
tenham, for instance, the giving of six-tenths 
of a grain of iron daily, or even more, cannot 
be half so important as‘ the taking, or not 
taking, one dram or more of common sea 
salt, on a fasting stomach, in a pint of water, 
for weeks together. In cases of. incipient 
schirrus, it has been.well proved and estab- 
lished that iron is beneficial : whereas the 
application of sea salt, to the irritable villous 
couts of the stomach and small intestines, 
will, we know, aggravate the complaint. For 
this reason, I have judged it of some impor- 
tance to call.the attention of my medical 
brethren to the comparative analysis of the 
two principal spa waters of Cheltenham ; 
and 1 will add, that if the object is to pour 
brine’ inté the circulation, let us rather send 
our patients to the sea shore, than to an in- 
land mineral water :—but if the intention be 
to stimulate the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines, let that particular water be advised 
which contains the greatest p n of al- 
kaline sulphates, and the smallest of muriate 
of soda; and for that reason rather let our 
tients drink the original spa water of Chel- 
tenham than that of Harrowgate, because 
the first contains the smallest quantity, and 
the latter the largest quantity of sea salt, 
known to exist in any mineral water in this 
island. 
“ Another point, to which -I would call 

ublic notice, is the custom which has crept 
in of late, of transferring mineral waters to 
cisterns, instead of drawing them fresh from 
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the wells, and delivering them in their natu- 
ral state. Surely, if we expect any benefit 
to be derived from the gases which they con- 
tain, we ‘onat eellegeinn all hopes of retain- 
ing them, after having been so treated; and 
I, for one, beg to enter this my public pro- 
test against racking off mineral waters into 
cisterns, to-suit the sdle convenience of their 


‘proprietors. If, howeyer, the impregnation, 


or non-im ation, of'gases be'a matter of 
indifference, then be it understood that we 
ought not to advise our patients to undertake 
long and expensive sonnets to mineral 
springs, since we can furnish thei with di- 
lute solutions of neutral salts, as Sancho 
Panza has it, ‘dry shod, and in our own 
country.’ 

“One word more. In looking into Brande’s 
Chemistry, in the table of the analyses 
of mineral waters, I observe that he has ad- 
mitted only three of ‘the mineral waters of 
Cheltenham, namely, the Sulphar Spring. 
the pure Saline, and the, Chalybeate ; and, 
at he omits all notice of the others, I shall 
be glad to know if the pnblicare to conclude, 
that Ae disbelieves in the existence of the 
other three. Certain it is ‘also, that he takes 
ho notice of that:spting which Was afiatyzed 
by Dr. Fothengill, which is, im =| mind, of 
more value and moment than all the rest ; 
and Ishould be glad to know ehy he has 
passed that in-total:silence. 1 shall just add, 
that I have the authority of one of the pro- 
prietors here to assure my readers, that the 
soil around Cheltenham only produces three 
mineral waters,” . 

The author:now proceeds to account for 
the failare of the waters in many recent cases, 
which he mainly attributes to the fashionable 
run upon the new wells in preference to the 


old spa, from “which they widely differ, and. 


to which they'are far inferior. He tells us—» 

_“‘ The original spa contains, then, in one 
pint of water, sixty-nine ‘and three-tenth 
grains of salts or solid contents, while No. 1 
of the Montpelier spa contains seventy-four 
grains. But we will place them in parallel 
columns, for ‘the sake of more accurate 
comparison. 






Original Spa' Water. Bfontpelier Spa 
_ One Pint. No. 1. 
Grains. One Pint 
Grains 


MENTE be acuies aan nesia..... 6,0 
Iron. ... eevece ‘ eer and Iron 1,5 
Carbonates my 
Mari at of Sod s anys joel 41,3 
iphate of Lime 5. of Lit 2,5 
Carbon. & Muri.) | ' 
ate of Magne- 3, 
Sia... os ie 
69,31 74,0 
ew Canc tachca,| Ont Conbents. 
Carbonic Acid.. 3,7 : ; 
Sulphuretted Q . | ae 
Hydrogen. } “| 
5,3) 





“Brom the above tables, then, you will: 
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observe, that the Montpelier epring differs 
most materially from the original well. The’ 
uantity of aperient salts, or alkaline sul- 
ites, which it holds not one half of 
what is kept in solution by t Ged spa, while 
the proportion of muriate of soda, or com- 
mon sea salt, is forty times greater! But 
the muriate of soda does not act on the 
howels. To produce the same effect, there- 
fore, it is necessary to take at least double 
the quantity of the water of the Montpelier 
spring; while in doing so the drinker must, 
of necessity, at the same time, swallow eighty 
times as much common salt!! Therefore, 
the stimulating or wore | quality of these 
two springs may be stated as nearly eighty 
to one; while it should ‘not be forgotten that 
the stomach must be twice as: much distend- 
ed, before the aperient effect can be pro- 
duced by the new spa water.” 

An enalsyis of all the other Montpelier 
springs, shows that, except No. 5, they con- 
tain a redundancy of sea salt. The author 
then ‘contends, that the muriate of soda in 
excess is dangerous to the patients usually 
sent to Cheltenliam, namely, “‘ either peo- 
ple who'have resided ‘a long time in warm 
climates, and whose livers and chylopoetic 
viscera have been injured by the influence of 
févers and tropical heats; or such as have 
never trave out of Great Britain, but 
whose abdominal organs have suffered from 
excessive stimulation, from various causes.” 
Common sense would lead us to acquiesce in 
this conclusion ; for it is assuredly most im- 
proper, when the stomach and intestines are 
weakened, aud ‘possessed of a highly accu- 
mulated sensibility, to allow the use of mine- 
ral waters containing the sulphate of soda. 
In such cases the original spa, (if correctly 
‘stated in the analysis) should undoubtedly 
be taken. We do not, however, agree so 
entirely with the author, when he states, that 
95 persons out of 100 take the pure saline No. 
4;and adds, ‘‘ Seeing that this water contains 
neither nor iron, shall we not be war- 
ranted in drawing this inference, that. all 
these people might have been equally bene- 
fitted by frinking a golution of Glauber and 
Epsom salts at home, provided they had con- 

and patience enough ‘to persevere 
steadily in sucha course for a fortnight or 


.| three weeks, and rise every morning ani 


Sulphate ofSoda}) /Sulph. of Soda) 
om 22,7 
Sulphate of Mace ™"lisuiph. of Mag-¢ 2°” 


walk for an hour or two before breakfast ?” 
Now surely leaving home, exercise, change 
of air, and losing sight of business, ate nearly 
99-100ths of the causes of the celebrity of- 
our watering:places ; and it would be as ad- 
vantageous ‘for ‘the people of Cheltevham, 
Leamington, and Gloucester, to go to. Scot- 
land, as for the:people north of the Tweed 
to visit'England sped of health. 
The \ of Dr. N. to his friend 
is a satirical exposition of the mode by which 
mineral ‘springs may be made productive to 
their ‘proprietors. ement which 
the doctor recommends liis friend to imitate 
from the ish, is thus described. 
. “ Know then, my good friend, that your 
first business must be to:procure a few tons 
of Glauber and Epsom salts from the nearest 
manufactory, where they will cost you at 





the rate of about fourteen pounds sterling per 
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ton; which accomplished, you Ipust next 
endeavour to procure a constant supply of 
the pre clement from some rapid torrent 
or deep well—be it mineral water or not— 
for that is of little moment ; you must then 
fill a few quart bottles with your, spa waters 
and salt them to ‘your taste, as Mrs, Glasse 
would say, but of various strengths remem- 
ber ; having duly sealed them up, send 
them to the chemist of the t repute in 
our part of the world'to be analyzed. These 
ttles you had better number one, two, 
three, four, five, and six, ad libitum; but, I 
should suppose, you need hardly extend it 
to the Pythagorean number. Your analysis 
having been returned, duly* signed, seal- 
ed, and delivered, you must next look 
out for some complaisant Editor of a Month- 
ly Journal, Philosophical, Literary, or Medi- 
cal, to insert these Analytical Essays, with 
some enticing preface; as, for instance, 
‘ We congratulate the public on the great 
discovery lately made on the lands of Mr. 
Macd——e, of a rich variety of Mineral 
Waters, whereby those who repair to the 
fountains of Benbibere, may henceforth be 
accommodated with all sorts of waters, sa- 
line, aperient, chalybeate, or sulphuric, ac- 
cording to their several fancies and necessi- 
ties.’ A spacious — room, of the form 
and dimensions of a Greek temple, must 
next be built; beneath the flooring of which 
you must excavate several tanks, which are 
tu be filled every night, by means of leaden 
pipes, laid under ground all the way from 
your well or fountain head, whege you brew 
the mineral waters. And, lastly, to prevent 
the prying curiosity of your visitors, you 
must not neglect to build a sort of pigeon 
house, or Martello tower, over your foun- 
tain head, large enough to conta a stout 
forcing pump, and a large trough for your 
Glauber and Epsom salts; a few barrels of 
which you can stow there for use upon all 
occasions. This Martello tower you must 
i at some distance in the rear, and let a 

wh, or hedge, or paling, intervene ; clap a 
cannon on the top of it, to repel invaders ; 
or, if you are afraid of using powder and 
shot against the king’s lieges, thatch it well 
at top, to conceal its importance, and stick 
upon it a board, painted to this effect, 
‘ Take notice, that this is no thorow ire, 
but ‘ee road only, to Hoathall ; 
and whoever trespasses on this ground shall 
be prosecuted according to law.’ 

“* All around your pump room you must 
lay out. plantations. and walks, with shady 
trees and flowering shrubs, ‘and, having oro- 
cured a band of pipers and fiddlers wi 
drums, &c. to titillate the auditory nerves of 
your visitors, while your watérs dre stirring 
up their great and small intestines, you may 
throw opeh the doors of your md room to 
all hypochondriacs and true ers, who 
will assuredly flock by hundreds and tens of 
hundreds, to. the new ops of Benbibere, to 
seek the Goddess of Health, a statue of whom, 
for sake of classical allusion, you had 
better place over your pump room, witha 
Latin motto beneath, from one of the old 

o¢ts, as for instance,—* Ustilis alvo fluit tti- 
isque crumen@ ;’ or, in ‘plain English, I 
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ry is will be as good for your 
as it will be'to my purse.” 9 * + 

‘The Doctor assures his’ friend,‘ that he 
must accumulate a magnificent fortune if he 
follows'this advice ;—Dut as that is no busi- 
ness of ours, we have only to add, that under 
a jocdse style} there is mucli worthy of con- 
sideration in this pamphlet, which the drink- 
ers of spa waters will do well to study. 

We are of opinion, with Dr. Neale, that 
the: waters containing ‘the muriate of toda 
have ‘often done much mischief. And his 
character and. abilities as a physician in- 
ditice ns to believe, ‘that ‘the practices of 
careless adulteration of these waters are in 
existence ; and he therefore merits the thanks 
of invalids, and of society, by their exposure. 


bowels, 
* 


A View of the Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Statistics, and State of Society, of Ger- 
many, and parts of Holland and France. 
Taken during a Journey through those 
Countries in 1819, By William Jacob, 
Esq. F. R. 8, London, 1820, Quar- 
to, pp. 494, 


A sound, practical, und useful work, 
was to be expected from a traveller of 
lr. Jacob’s known abilities: nor will 
this volume disappoint these expecta- 
tions. The author’s remarks on’ the 
countries through which he passed, af- 
ford equal evidence of his assiduity and 
capacity§ and, especially on subjects 
connected with agriculture, we conceive 
that the information he has produced 
will be eminently beneficial, both to 
ourselves and’ to. the continent. On 
manufactures the statements are not'so 
minute ; on Statistics they are ‘not so 
original; and on society they are not 
so novel: but even on these topics, 
they are valuable, accurate, and acute ; 
so that, taken altogether, readers will 
meet with a very interesting account of 
much that is worthy to be known of 
Holland, Westphalia, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Prussia, Saxony, and several of 
the minor German provinces. 

_ A very sensible and intelligent Eng- 
lish gentlemen, unwarped by party 
prejudices, and telling us plain facts ra- 
ther than building’ up vain theories, is 
an exceedingly agreeable, as well as an 
exceedingly instructive travelling com- 
panion ; and we*fiave seldom arrived at 
the end of a quarto, going ayer ground 

. hot new nor unknown to us, with a feel- 
: ing of less fatiguethan on this occasion. 

A regular analysis of a work so copi-: 
ous would far exceed our limits, and 
would indeed be alwaste of labour; for 
those most concerned in the topics dis- 
cussed. will not be content with an 

abridgement, and the general reader 
will be better pleased with examples of 











an amusing and important nature. To 
gratify such, we proteed'to offer a few 
extracts, and beg to.refer our agricultu- 
ral icing particularly to the publica- 
tion itse . 

‘While’ in Holland, Mr. Jacob notices the 
precision of the natives in a way which offers 
a good example for our imitation; . 9 «| 

“ The Dutch (he says) are as punctual as 
they are industrious and parsimonious. The 
diligences and treckschuyts start at the time 
appointed, daring the striking of the clock. 
If you are told. that the hour is seven, you 
may be sure to be away before the fourth of 
the seven strokes has sounded. The :pre- 
cision ‘at which the hour of arrival is fixed, is 
such that you may adepend upon it within a 
very few minutes ; and the-same reliance 
may be placed on the period of finishing the 
journey, whether it be made by water or 
by: land.” ; : 

Another peculiarity deserves consideration, 
at a period when discussions on the Roman 

Jatholic religion are about to take place in 
Parliament. At Utrecht, the author states— 

“Phere are twenty-four churches ‘in this 
city, which belong to the Catholics, Calvin- 
ists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, Mennonites, 
and Moravians. - The inhabitants, according 
to an annual census, -are now. about 34,000 ; 
the catholics a little exceed in number the 
whole of the protestant sects ; but they aré 
for the most part of the lower orders of the 
people. I heard here, as I had done in the 
other cities, that the catholics are generally 
preferred as domestic servants, both by the 
different sects. of: protestants, and those of 
their. own faith. The reason assigned: for 
this, is, that if the catholics purloim any 
thing, when they go to confession, the priest 
will insist on their making restitution, be- 
fore he will administer absolution ; and the 
knowledge of this is thought to act as a-re- 
straint on the disposition to pilfer.” 

Near Deutchem, the last city in Holland 
on the Anholt frontier, we have the’ follow- 
ing anecdotes. 

“ Whilst my post-horses were taking their 
bait of bread at a swall-wirthshouse, by the 
road side, I walked on a considerable dis- 
tance ; where in a barn, were two men and 
a woman employed in threshing and clean- 
ing buck-wheat. ‘The flail they used appear- 
ed to me of a peculiarly clumsy construc- 
tion; and after some slight conversation, I 
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clowuish associates. I was’ invited ‘into their 
house, where I rested’ till the carriage came 
up. It was a catholic family, and some of 
the’ pictures upon religious subjects, exhi- 
bited genuine Dutch drollery. One piece 
represented the seven sacraments of their 
church. Under the head of confession, a 
gp was represented sitting in the box with 

is eat close to the listening’ hole, at which 
a bedutiful'female figure in a kneeling pos- 
ture was whispering. The devil was stand- 
ing behind her, with a chain in his hand that 
encireled her waist, aud appeared to be ex- 
erting all his strength to draw her trom con- 
fession, or perhaps from the penance the 
priest was’ enjoining.~ Another part repre- 
sented baptism, where the priest was plung- 
ing a naked boy into a font filled with water ; 
and the Holy Ghost was descending in'a 
beam of light, whose termination rested on 
the breast of the'child.” 

We have so recently had our attention oc- 
cupied with Westphalia, and Hanover, that 
we shall pass over these divisions in Mr. Ja- 
cob’s book ; but the subjoined extract seems 
fairly called for, as a poise to the last but one 
which precedes it. 

“ Part of the time I spent in Osnabriick, 
I passed with a venerable clergyman, the 
president of the Lutheran cousistory. He 
complained that the catholics had of Jate 
been very successful in making converts, es- 
pecially among the poorer class of his hear- 
ers. (Kantian that the catholic bishop. of 
this city, as well as of Munster, had been 
—- for their liberality by our English 

ible Society, of which my revered friend 
was a member, I turned the conversation to- 
wards the prelate, of whom he spoke in 
very high terms. He told me, however, 
that when any of the catholics asked a Bible 
from their bishop, he would say to them, 
** The Old Testament is a difficult book— 
you cannot understand’ it—it will be of no 
use to you—here is a New Testament—that 
you may understand, and it will be quite 
sufficient for you.” 

The state of Brunswick has been greatly 
improved, its public debt lightened, and its 
resources increased, during that period of its 
sovereign’s minority which has elapsed ; and 
it is gratifying to learn, that.it promises to 
be in a still higher condition by the time the 
prince, so interesting to the British people, 
attains the age for assuming the ruling pow- 


examined the implement, and: made'a few | Brifa 


strokes with it on the haulm, to try its ef. 
feet. The woman immediately ran to me, 
took a wisp of straw, and wiped both my 
shoes, then. threw her arms round and kissed 
my cheeks, and cried, “a forfeit’. The 
paying a forfeit for meddling with imple- 


ments, was not new; but the shoe cleaning 
and kissing puzzled me, though Ihave since 


heard ‘that former part of the ceremony 
is still practised’ on such an occasion, ip 
mail parts of Kent.: I was, however, too 

ant, not: to. give a trifling present, ‘with 
the assurance t it was oar the mark of 
grateful feeling for the salute ; a compliment 
which flattered the slatternly female, and 
produced laughter in the countenances of her 








rifain. The author sa , 
: At almost every house’l entered, I was 
pleased to see the pictures of their late Duke, 
of the Duke of Wellington, and of Blucher ; 
and many articles of their furniture were 
adorned with gilded busts of the same heroes.” 

Throughout the other provinces of Ger- 
many, Mr. Jacob oot the sermest eng 
ship for the English generally prevaient; 
mn | astrong feelin: of gratitude, the reault of 
the subscription fe. this country, which 
was judiciously appropriated, and did much 
to relieve the miseriesentailed by a ferocious 


er. /His people are pie Janeuatn towards 
y 


war. 

When in Prussia, Mr. J. visited the cele- 
brated agriculturist, Von Thaer; and gives 
a very excellent account of his farm and sys- 
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tem (the model for farming in these domi- 
nions) from which we shall next week quote 
some portion ; preferring, for this Number, 
the shorter account of the Saxon princess, 
who is probably destined to make no slight 
figure in the aifairs of a country, now the 
object of much'speculation, = 

“The young Queen of Spain is said, ly those 
who have been as intimate with her as court 
etiquette would allow, to possess most un- 
bounded ambition, and to have such a com- 
manding spirit as to have obtained, at her 
early age, almost the sole power over the 
Royal Family. When her elder sister was 
demanded in marriage by an Austrian Arch- 
duke, she declared she would never marry 
but to a kingly throne. When the ambassa- 
dor of Spain, the object of whose mission was 
known, was first introduced to the family, 
the elder sister, who was attached to the 
prince she has since married, in order to 
avoid the honour of Ferdinand’s hand, dis- 
figured, by her mode of dress, a person not 
unpleasing. The younger, Josepha, did not 
need mucha persuasion to induce her to accept 
the proffered crown, nor did she practise any 
hesitation when the formal proposal was made. 

“ She is said to be an extremely pious, or 
what some call a bizgotted, catholic, observ- 
ing all the injunctions of that church with 
most scrupulous exactness. She fs distin- 
guished by an undeviating sincerity in all her 
expressions, bythe most rigid adherence to 
truth, and the punctual observation of all 
her engagements. She had studied the Span- 
ish language, and at an early period of her 
engagement with Ferdinand, had begun to 
correspond with him. It was suggested that 
her letters had better be corrected by some 

rson who was an adept in that tongue ; 

mut she repelled the suggestion .with great 
scorn, declaring that it would be practising a 
deception on the King, which she would ne- 
ver use, 

“« After the formal marriage, she appear- 
ed much flattered by the Spanish minister 
addressing her on his knee ; though it is 
said, when he first placed himself in that 
posture before her, she was alarmed by the 
apprehension that he was about to commu- 
nicaté some disastrous intelligence from Spain. 

_ The picture of Ferdiuand, superbly set with 
monds, was presented to her, with which 
she was much pleased, as he eas certainly a 
fine looking man. It was afterwards known, 
and by some person communicated to her, 
that the picture was painted for, and pre- 
sented to his first wife ; that after her death, 
the same present was sent to Brazil for his 
late Queen; and now for the third time, 
presented to the Saxon Princess as the re- 
semblance of one, who must have passed a 
longer period than she has lived, since it was 
painted for him. Whatever chagrin the dis- 
covery might have occasioned, the prospect 
of a crown seemed to have healed the wound 
and allayed the feeling, * 

“The ¢onditions to which this young 
PTincess was called to submit, in conformity 
to the etiquette of the Spanish court, were 
such as would have been deemed harsh by 
most persons, but are said to have been 
easily acquiesced in when they were appen- 
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dages to a throne; and were not objected to, 
because they were known before the formal 
proposals were made. ‘The principal. condi- 
tions are, that she ia. to visit a theatre but 
twice in a year,.and then accompanied by 
the King ;—that if she wishes to ride out, or 
to walk even in the garden, she must give 
twelve hours’ notice in writing of her inten- 
tions; and that no attendants from her own 
country must accompany her to Madrid, but 
must leave her at the first.town after her 
passing the Spanish frontiers. This last-con- 
dition has been literally complied with, and 
her Saxen attendants have all returned to 
Dresden.” 

We cannot omit an anecdote of Goethe, 
which the author picked up at Jena. 

** A minor poet had addressed some verses 
to one of the reigning family, which con- 
tained some most exaggerated compliments. 
In criticising the production, the old poet 
remarked, that ‘‘ there was too much sugar 
in the composition; that princes were pleas- 
ed at sugar-plums being given to them, but 
did not like being pelted with sugar-loaves.” 

The following remarkable natural pheno- 
menon. is mentioned, ‘as occwring in Saxe- 
Gotha. “The quantity of vermin of the mouse 
tribe, has sllenuen of late to a degree al- 
most incredible. The local magistrates give 
rewards for their destruction. In the year 
1818, more than 200,000 field mice were 
brought to them for the premiums. In the 
Raths-kammer of the city of Gotha, be- 
tween the niuth of May and the ninth 
of September, 1817, the number for which 
the rewards were paid, reached to 89,565. 
The regularity with which the accounts are 
kept in these local treasuries leave no room 
to doubt of the authenticity of this fact, 
which is both novel and extraordinary.” 

(Zo be concluded in our next.) 





LACON, 
The following quotations from Lacon 
were obliged to be omitted in our last 
Number, from want of room: we now 
insert them in justice to the author. 


A inan who knows the world, will not only 
make the most of every thing he does know, 
but of many things he does not know; and 
will gain more credit. by his adroit mode of 
hiding his ignorance, than the pedant by his 
awkward attempt to exhibit his erudition. In 
Scotland, the *‘ jus e¢ norma loquend?”’ has 
made it the fashion to pronounce the law 
term curator curtitor. Lord Mansfield gravely 
corrected a certain Scotch barrister when in 
Court, reprehending what appeared to Eng- 
lish usage a false quantity, by repeating— 
curator, Sir, if you please. e barrister 
immediately replied, [ am happy to be cor- 
rected by so great anorator as your Lordship. 

Commentating lore makes a mighty parace, 
and builds a lofty pile of erudition, raised up 
like the pyramids, only to embalm some 
mouldering mummy,of antiquity, utterly un- 
worthy of so laborious and costly a mode of 
preservation. With very few exceptions, 
commentators would have been wuch better 
employed in cultivating some sense for them- 
selves, than in attempting to explain the 





-one. In a country theatre, there is pov 


407 


nonseuse of others. How can hope. to 

make us understand a Plato peer 

it cases Wherein it is quite. evident shatomed- 

ther of these paw uaderstoed then 
le 


selves. The Head of a ‘cortaim Collegeoat 
Oxtord was asked by a'strangery..what wae 
the motto of the arms of that university? 
He told him that it was ‘“* Dominus iffwmi- 
natio mea.” But he also candidipuiafermed 
the stranger, that, in his private opinion, a 
motto more appropriate migiat be found in 
these words—‘* Aristoteles mee tenebre.” 

Examinations are formidable even to the 
best prepared, for the greatest fool mayeask 
more than the wisest man can answer. 

It.is better to have recourse to a quack, if 
he can cure our disorder, although he can- 
not explain it, than to a physician, if he can 
explain our disease, but cannot cure it. In 
a certain consultation of, physicians in this 
kingdom, they all differed about the nature 
of an intermittent, and all of them were 
ready to detine the disorder. . The: patient 
was a king; at length an empiric, who. bad 
becn called in, thus interposed : Gentlemen, 
you all seem te differ about the nature of an 
iatermittent, permit me to explain it; an 
intcrinittent, gentlemen, is a disorder which 
I can cure, and which you cannot. 

Histrionic talent is not 80 rare a. gift as 
some immagine, it is both over-rated and over- 
paid. That the requisites for a first. rate 
actor, demand a combination not easily to 
be found, is an erroneous assumption, as- 
cribable, perhaps, to the following causes ; 
The market for this kind of talent must al- 
ways he waderstocked, because. very few of 
those who are really qualified to gain thea- 
trical fame, will condesceud to start for it. 
To suceced, the candidate must be a gentle- 
man by nature, anda scholar by education; 
there are many who can justly boast of this 
union, but out of that many, how few are 
there that would seek or desire theatrical ce- 
lebrity. The metropolitan theatre, there- 
fore, can only be recruited. from the best 
samples vhich the provincial theatres will 
afford, and this is a market, abundant as te 
«quantity, but extremely deficiemt as to qua- 
lity. Johnson told Garrick that he and. his 
profession were mutually. indebted .to each 
other: ‘* your profession,” said, the doetor, 
has made you rich, and you have made your 

rofession respectable.” Such men as Smith, 

arrick, Kemble, and Young, might do, ho- 
nour to any profession, and would, perhaps, 
have succeeded in any; but their attempting 
success in this department is much. more ex - 
traordinary than their attaining it; for, in 
general, those who. possess the, necessary 

ualifications for an actor, also feel that they 
poten to be something better, aud this 
feeling dictates a more respectable arena. 
Neither is the title to talent ic ang the 
suffrages of a metropolitan audience, always 
unequivocal. Such an audience is, indeed, 
a tribunal from which an actor has no ap- 
peal;. but there are many causes: which con- 
spire to warp and to bias its judgment; and 
it often happens that it is more difficult to 
please a country audience, than a London 


to bribe our decisions ; the principal actor is 





‘ Dally irted, and must depend solely on 
hiniself., “Inu London theatre, the blaze of 
‘light‘and beauty, the splendour of the sce- 
‘nety, the skill‘ of the ore , are all adsei- 
pre ease per avant couriers 
for the performer, ai isposing us to be, 
‘lewd. Add ptr the “extended 
magnifi¢ence of a int olitan § i 
the actor fro Gas -microtcipie Soratiay to! 
-whieh he miist submit inthe country. We 
should also rétnember, that at times it re- 
quires more courage ‘to ise than to cen-: 
sure, and the metropolitan actor will always: 
have this advautage over the provincial, if 
we are pleased, onr taste is fluttered in the! 
one instead, byt suspected in the other. | 
Intrigueés fF state, like games of whist,! 
require a partner, and in both, success is the 
joint effect of chance und ‘of skill; but the: 
former, differ from the latter, in one parti-, 
cular—the ‘knaves rule the kings. Count: 
Stackelberg was sent on a particular embassy, 
by Catharine of Russia, into Poland ; on the: 
same occasion, ‘Thurgut was dispatched by! 
the Emperor of Germany. Both these am- 
bassadors were strangers to each other. 
When the morning appvinted for an andience 
arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a magni- 
ficent saloon, where, seeing a dignified look-. 
‘ing man seated and attended by several Polish’ 
emen, who were standing most respect- 
fully before him, the German anbassador 
‘(Thurgut) concluded it was the king, and 
addressed him as such, with the accustomed: 
formalities. This dignified looking character. 
turned out to be Stackelberg, who received 
the unex homage with pride and si- 
lence. after the king entered the pre- 
-sence chamber, and Thurgut, perceiving his 
_— oe much A aig 2 and as = 
- In the evening, it so happened, that 
both these ambassadors were playing cards 
at the siime table with his majesty. The 
German envoy threw down a card, saying, 
-“ The king of clubs 1!” “* A inistake!” said 
the monarch, ‘ It is the knave!” “ Pardon 
i nt, casting a 
‘sighifieant glance at Stackelberg, ‘‘ this is 
the second time to-day, I have mistaken a 
knave for aking!!!” Stackclberg,thoughvery 
“prompt at repartee, bit his lips,and was silent. 
+ Levity is often less fvolish, and gravity 


nace that hardens clay, liquifies gold; and 
im the strong manifestations of divine sor 
‘Pharaoh found his punistiment, but David 


¥t'proceeds rather from revenge than ma- 
lice, when we ‘héar a man affirin, that all 
the world are knaves. For before a man, 
(8 ‘this conclusion ‘of the world, the 
world has usually anticipated him, and con- 
cluded all this of him who makes the obser- 
‘vation.’ “Such men may be com to 
Brothers tlie prophet, who, on being asked 
by a friend how he came'to be clapped up into 
Bedlam, replied, I and the world happened 
to have ‘a slight difference of opinion ; the 
workd said I was mad, and I said the wortd 
‘was mad ; I was oytroted, end here I am. 
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THE HIMALA MOUNTAINS. 
(decount concluded from Fraser's Journal.) 


The extracts in our last Number left 
the traveller at Gungotree, the centre 
of the Himala steeps, and the sacred 
source of the Bhagirutte Ganges :- his 
narrative thus continues :— 

This mountain, which is considered to be 
the loftiest and greatest of the snowy range 
in this quarter, and y yields to none 
in the whole Himalaya, obtains the name of 
Roodroo Himala, and is held to be the 
throne or residence of Mahadeo himself. It 
is also indiscriminately called Pauch Purbut, 
from its five peaks; and Soomeroo Purbut,, 
which is not to be confounded with the; 
mountain so-called near Bunderpouch ; and: 
sometimes the general appellation of Kylas 
is given, which we pees Sey meee any snowy 
hill, but is applied to this mountain by way 
of preeminence. It has five principal peaks, 
called Roodroo Himala, Burrumpooree, Bis-' 
senpooree, Oodgurree Kanta, and Soorga 
Rounce. ‘These form a sort of semi-circular 
hollow of very considerable extent, filled 
with eternal snow, ‘from the ual dissolu- 
tion of the lower parts of which the princi- 
“ part of the stream is generated : ‘proba- 

ly there: may be smaller hollows beyond 
the point to the right above Gungotree, 
which also supply 8 portion. 

The breadth of the mountainous region 
may probably occupy a space of from sixty 
to eighty miles at most. 

The old popular idea that the Ganges is- 
sued froin ‘a rock like a cow’s mouth (Gae, 
Mouk,h), did not fuil to occurto me. This 
idea is extremely prevalent, and it is difficult 
to account in a satisfactory manner for its 
universality, for it is not authorized by the. 
shasters ; and the numbers of pilgrims and 
devotees who have reached the oe of 
Gungotree (it might be presumed) would 
have served to give suflicient publicity to the 
true state of the case. ° ° ° 

It may be amusing to relate the fabulous 
origin of this mountain, of the range, and of 
the two rivers as given by the Brahmin. 
Whether it be the same as is assi in the 
shasters I have not the means of ascertain- 


ing. It was, ‘however, attributed to them. 
h 


e comtnon tale of the usurpation of the 
~) ie Lunka, by Rawen the son of Ma- 
ha » who rebelled against his father, is 
well- knowh ; as also are the adventures of 
Ram and Lutchmun, driven from their father 
Maha sted nee: by the trick of one of 
his wives ; history of this pair, and of 


Sita the wife of Ram; their mee with 


rod aga on ty Rea ns iti 
a; the rape of Sita Rawen, 

and usurper of Lunka ; the est of that 
place, and recovery of Sita, with the union 
of the three brothers in favour with their god, 
and father, Maha Deo. Maha 
retired ‘from Lunka, disgusted at the re- 
bellion of his son Rawen, and, as it is said, 
forced by him to fly, he formed Kylas, or 
the Himala range, for his retreat ; and Some- 


roo Purbut, or Roodroo Himala, with its. 
| five peaks, rugged and inaccessible as it is, 


-anow not whence it: 








| for his own dwelling, that none should find 


him out. Both Bhagiruttee and Alacknunda 
are there said to have sprung from the head 
of Maha Deo. Twelve holy Brahmins, de- 
nominated the Twelve Reekhee, left Lunka 
in search of Maha Deo, and penetrated to 
Bhyramghattee, where the J;hannevie meets 
the cae eRe but could not find him. 
Eleven of them in despair went to Cashmere, 
but the twelfth, named Jum-Reekhee, re- 
mained at Bhyramghattee, sitting on a huge 
rock in-the course of the stream of the Bha- 
giruttee, which, instead of flowing on as 
usual, was absorbed‘into the belly of the 
Reckhce and lost, while the J,hannevie flow- 
edon. The goddess of the stream (Bhagi- 
ruttee) herself was at Gungotree worshiping 
Maha Deo, and making her prostrations on 
the stone on which now the temple is found- 
ed. When she felt that the course of the 
stream was stopped, she went in wrath fo 
Bhyramghattee, clove the Jum Reckhee in 
two, and gave a free passage to the river. 
One half of the Reekhee she flung to the 
westward, and it became the mountain of 
Bunderpouch. From his thigh sprung the 
Jumna, and from his skull arose the hot 
springs mentioned when treating of Jum- 
not tree. Thus far the extravagancies of the 
shasters ; and still they show the large rock 
which the Reekhee sat upon, and which was 
divided in two by the same fatal cut. It is a 
very large block of granite, which appears 
to have fallen from the cliff, above the point 
of union between the two rivers, and is cu - 
riously split in two. 

Towards evening, (Mr. F. says) I bathed 
in the ‘holy spot where the goddess used to 
stand. The water, just freed from the ice, 
was piercing cold ; and it required no sinall 
effort of piety to stay long enough in it for 
the Bralinin to say the necessary prayers 
over the pilgrim, which are much in the same 
form as at Bhyram-Ghattee: I held also a 
small tuft of grass in the ‘hand, which, on 
the prayer ceasing, is thrown into the stream. 
Afterwards, with bare feet, we entered the 
temple, where worship was performed, a 
little bell ringing all the time. The neces- 
—7 presents were then made, and all parties 
fully satisfied. 

The outside of the temple has already 

n described. Within there are three ima- 
ges: one, I think, is that of Kali: and the 
elevated stone shelf on which they were 
placed was wet and soifed with the offerings 
made: there was a -peculiar smell, but I 
ed. The ice, 


as is usual, was lighted’ by a small lamp: 


‘no daylight had admittance. Just below the 


temple, on the river side, grew three poplar 
trees and afew small farches; above there 
are the remains of a fine old silver fir tree, 
which overshadows some of the caves and 
sheds. The whole Je also bathed, and 
contributed somet to the renee ; 
and it was a matter of serious lnportance, 
as well as of great joy to every @he, that we 
had thus happily reached a place of such su- 
pereminent sanctity : such, indeed, that the 
act of bathing here is supposed to cleanse 
froin evety sin heretofore committed, and 
the difficulty of which is so great, that few, 
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except professional devotees, ever attempt; 
reaching the holy place. ' 

It is customary that those who’have lost) 
their father and mother, or either of these, 
shall be shaved at this spot ; and it was curi-| 
ous to observe the whimsical changes pro-' 
duced by the operation, which numbers under- | 
went. ‘It appears also, that one chief ordi-; 
nance was the going frequently .round the 
holy temple; and we , particularly observed: 
that those who were noted as the greatest 
rogues were most forward inthis pious ex-; 


i 


ercise ; One man in-particular, who had been! 
a notorious thief, was unwearied in his per-, 
severance. 
Descenjling from these holy heights, | 
we shall not further extend this paper! 
than by adding a few notices of natural) 
history. In the woody regions many’ 
animals abound ; but the following are’ 
the most remarkable :— 
Deer are numerous, and.of various kinds.: 
The most curious and worthy of attention js, | 
perhaps, the musk-deer. It is an animal by, 
no means Common in any situation, but:keeps' 
entitely to the most inaccessible and remote! 
heights, among rocks and forests :that defy; 
the fuot of man. They cannot erdure heat, | 
and several young ones which were presented | 
to us invariably perished, after being exposed | 
for a few days to the warinth of a ‘lower re-' 
gion. The figure of the musk-deer is some- 
what singular. It attains the size of a fallow, 
dee, or small buck, and its body and le 
are completely those of adeer. The h 
however, bears some resemblance to that of 
ahog; the eye is black and-full, but not so’ 
large as that of a@ deer usually is; and the 
sharp snout and wrinkled countenance gives 
it a considerable resemblance to a pig’s head, 
which is rendered more remarkable by the 
two tusks that project from the upper jat, 
and hang, pointing downward, considerabl 
over the lower; and their colour is dark 
brown. It is commonly knowa that the 
musk is contained in a liquid state in a small 
bag near the navel of the animal. When it 
is caught, this bag is taken just as it 4s found, 
and cut from the beast while yet alive. A 
small hollow reed is inserted into it that the. 
musk may not suffer, as it would be apt to 
do, from want of air ; and the whole is tied 
around with a sigew of the animal. In this 
state, when it has dried, which it does in the 
shape of small brown grains, it is sold to- 
gether with the skin for about twice its 
weight in silver. It is said that the animal 
must be t alive in order to obtain its 
musk. Should it be shot, the drag (it is af- 
firmed) is absorbed into the body, and con- 
sequently not only lost, but the animal is. 
rendered uneatable. The great valye of the 
article makes the animal an object of 
request. Whenever, therefore, it is under- 
stood that a musk-deerhas been seen on any 
particular hill, the whole country is turned 
out, to huat him dowa. This alone would 
tend to create searcity of the animal ; and if 
it Is as rare in the hills to the south eastward, 
and on the opposite side of the Himala N 
as it is in that portion between the Sutlej 


ior at a:certain valuation, ——— of tri-' 
of ‘the 


, | from rock ‘to’ rock, ‘is 
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market svill, ever be overstocked by the ge- 
nuine musk. - 
This however, seas price 


of musk, as readily snpposeil, igive, 

rise to senate adulterating it to in-: 

crease the quantity. The commen way is! 
a 


by injectin jon of the blood of the ani- 
mal into the of musk, while both are) 


warm, and ‘they then unite. -€iteat caution) 
is thetefore necessary ‘in making the :pur- 
chases, and, indeed, none but . very experi- 
enced persona can ever detect the fraud. 
Musk-pads are generally sent to the rajah,' 


‘or chief man of a district, eitheras nuzzurs,| 


-hute. Some fall into the: 

‘Bunyas, from the low country, who. take 
this article, as well as opium, iron, and 
other commodities, ‘in payment for. their! 
goods, such as cloth, sugar, and other ma-' 
nufactured:articles, and t persons sell it! 





| at-a.great profit in the plains. It is higlily| 


— as a medicine as well as a perfume. 
tis also smoked by the luxurious debau-; 
chees in hookahs, in which-way. it acts as a) 
strong stimulant; but only men of great, 
wealth ean afford this fascinating drug. It 
alsoimvariably forms a part of the offering:pre- 
senteil from men of rank to their superiors, 
as Anuzzur, or to their equals, asa usual to- 
‘ken of regard. The name by which the animal 
- known in the is at rc the 

ng also obtains: that appellation. A com- 
mon sort:of deer, whieh we frequently saw 
browsing among the heights, and bounding 
i hy the natives 
gurrl. It attains the size of a roebuck ; the 
colour is dark brown, the belly much lighter ; 
the horns branch into several divisions, like 
that of the roebuck, are rough at the lower 
parts, and very sharp at the points, and they 
run from six inches to a feotin length. {ts 
activity is very remarkable. 

We frequently saw the horns of an animal, 
a mixed species of deer, that were singular 
in their. form and a . They grew 
near each other at ihe base, curving bat ( 
much. backward, and receding from eac 
other y. The exterior curved side 
is div} sag epmer fey cee ee 
articulations, two er three distant 
from each other; and when they are of a 
middling size they are -at feast three feet 
long. The animal to which they belong is 
described by the natives as resembling the 
goat in appearance as well as the deer, but 
more particularly the former. That it is of 
considerable size may be inferred from its 
horns ; and the skins, several of which we 
afterwards procured, confirmed thisi 


“agg sinference. 
Its colour is a , syproaching to 
Thgoiwe ;, ther Bate 06 ec: chin, veey , 
soft, and elastic, but by no means fine: each 


great | hair has the eppearance of. a spongy hollow 
y form 


tube. The very comfortable and 
warm beds to lie on, and are used for this 


purpose. 
It is probable that we shall return to 
this volume for a description of the peo- 


at present we must abridge, to make 


ple, éspecially of the Ghoorkas ; but] 





‘ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. ° 
Sir, 
Is Debrett’s Peerage the most accurate 
nobility of the kingdoat’ If It be, the peer 
lity” e° ? it be, ‘the peer- 
I oust say, is. most.miserably revered. 
Thave just ing over his list of the 
Irish peers (in the eleventh edition conside- 
‘rably improved, printed in 1817), and I do 
not think T overstep the modesty of caleula- 
tion, when I assert that it contains atleast as 
many errors as there are articles. It weuld 
take-a little har on ae = © prove = 
assertion at engt ; but I shall give ac 
of Ce se almost 2, A tpg ; 
Vol. p. 989. We are informed ,that 
Thomas, 27th baron Howth, married in 
1750, Isabella, the Earl of Kingston's sister, 
who died in 1794: and that his second son, 
Thomas, was born in 1795. This, is Ithink, 
an important fact in. midwifery. But let, 
that pass. This son. Thomas is at present 
bishop of Cork and Ress; and if the above 
date of his birth be correct, he ‘must have 
wade good wuse of his time. A-bishop and 
doctor of divinity long before twenty, he 
may almost rival the most sabes examples 
of precocity or nepotism: but when we find 
(p. 990) that he has 8 children, onc married 
in 1805, consequently when -her father was 
only teh years of and another (a cler- 
gyman toe) in 1816, in his father’s 21st year, 


ve must confess that miracles have not yet 
in we are told (p. 990), 
Lord Howth’s eldest daughter, Isabella, was 


married in 1773 to Sidney, who died 
in 1744 without issue, which last circum- 
a not anuch wonder at, sere 
not roper to marry unti ars 
aher itis death lee aantlicd & stoalhe, an 
we have seen atready, had a son a after 
herdecease : this however being 

a rare case, ought not to be drawn imto a 
precedent. But this fami 
a fancy for marriage after , a3 we 

(p. 990) the next daughter, Elizabeth, mar- 
ned in 1806, to Sir P. A. Irving, 
the same wuthority informs us'she died 
in 1799. This is a very authentic history ; 
would not 


E 
: 
i 


taken but two cases; but I could increase 








ayd Ajacnunda, there is little danger that the. 


room for other novelties. 


the list a hundred fold with ease. It eertainly 
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is eventing the purchasers ve ier}y, and 
I hope that the editors will ue vine more 
pains with the nextedition. ‘ 

, Tum Sir, Yours, &c. 

June 1, 1820. P,P 





ARTS AND SCIENCES, - 


SHIPS’ CARGOES. 
Mayence, \6th May. 


New Invention,—It has often been a sub- | - 


ject of complaint, that there was no method 
that could be wholly depended upon for as- 
certaining the amount of the ‘cargo which a 
vessel is able to contain, and also to discover 
the exact weight of ‘the cargo. Mr. Jacob 
ayer, a mechanist of this city, has suc- 
ceeded in remedying this defect, by means 
of a new invention, a model of which has 
been presented to the central committee for 
regulating the navigation of the Rhine, now 
sitting here. This machine resembles in its 
principles the platforms used on land for 
ighing waggons, &c. It is built in the 
water, at a place where the depth is always 
the same, whither the ships, when empty, 
are brought, and may tell with the 
greatest accuracy, by means of a scale (or 
scales) at the gides of the machine, how 
high and broad the vessel is, and what is its 
weight ‘in the water when empty. As the 
scale is calculated upon hydraulic principles, 
from decimeter to decimeter, according to 
the make of the ship in its cubic contents, and 
aceording to the buoyant power of the water, 
nothing more is necessary than to place the 
vessel, when loaded, in the machine, which 
-will immediately shew the weight of the ves- 
sel and cargo, from which the weight of the 
vessel when unloaded is to be deducted 





Measurement of the Meridian in Ger- 
many.—In a former number of the Literary 
Gazette, we inserted a letter from the cele- 
brated ee Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, 

@ operations carrying on b 
order tthe king of Denmark, for Sele 
an are of the meridian, in Denmark and 
Holstein. We now learn that his Majesty 
the King of Great — and one ever 
realy -to promote interest’ of science, 
has consented that these operations should 
be continued through the kingdom of Ha- 
" nover. For the purpose of accurately examin- 

ing and‘ describing the vegetable productions 
kingdom of Hanover, his Majesty 


all the towns of Denmark, ‘for the pu 
of accurately ascertaining the hour of the 





_ LEARNED SOCIETIES.’ 


OXFORD, June 17: 
In the Convocation holden in the Theatre 
on Wednesday, the Honorary Degree of 





©. PHERI LITERARY GAZETTE,’ AND 


D. C. L. was. conferred on the following 
noblemen and gentlemen :— __. 
pom Lieutenant: General Lord 
Hill, Sir William Grant, Sir. Jacob Astley, 
Bart. General Sir Anthony Farrington, Bart. ; 
‘Major-General Sir George Murray, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel SirH. Hardinge, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, G. Watson Taylor, Esq., J.Ingram 


|) Lockhart, Esq., C.O. Bowles, Esq., Charles 


Peers, Esq., R. Southey Esq:, and Joshua 
Wand the fi Degree of M.A 

And t ono _ A. on 
Rowland Hill, Bea: st 

After the above Gentlemen were presented 
to their degrees, an ode, in honour of the 
King’s accession, written by the Rev. J. 
Josias Conybeare,. Professor of Poetry, and 
set to Music by Dr. Crotch, Professor of 
Music, was performed. 

On the conclusion of the ode, the Cre- 
weian Oration was delivered by the Rev. Mr. 
Crowe, the Public Orator ; after which the 
Prize Compositions were recited.in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

Latin Essag.—‘ Quenam fuerit Concilii 
Amphietyonici constitutio, et quam vim in 
tuendis Greecin libertatibus, etin Populorum 
moribus formandis habuerit.”—J. Shergold 
Boone, B. A. Student of Christ Church. 

Latin Verse. — ‘‘ Newtoni Systema.”— 
W. Ralph Churton, of Queen’s College, on 
Mr. Michell’s foundation. 

English Essay.—“ On the influence of 
the Drama.”—Alexander Macdonnell, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church. 

SIR ROGER, NEWDIGATE'S PRIZE. 

English Verge-—“ The Temple of. Diana. 
at Ephesus.”—William: Ewart, Commoner 
of Christ Church. 

CAMBRIDGE, June 16: . 

Sir William Browne’s three gold medals 
for the present. year were on Saturday last 
adju as follows :—For the Greek Ode 
and Latin Ode, to Mr. H Nelson Cole- 
ridge, Scholar of King’s College ; and for 
the Epigrams, to Mr Richard Okes, Scholar 
of the same society.—Subjects, 

For THR GREEK ODE .—Mynyocuyn, 

FoR THE LATIN ODE :—Ad Georcium 
QvartuM, Augustissimum Principem, Scep- 
tra Paterna accipientem. ; 

For THE GREEK EPIGRAM:—Inscriptio, 
In Venam Aqua ce imis visceribus Terre 
Arte eductam. , 

For THE LATIN EPIGRAM :—/mpransi dis- 
quirite. 

The Roxburghe Club.—This curious Soci- 
ety observed its‘anniversary on Saturday last, 


W. | and the’ oldest we of books was pocueely 


combined with the newest style: of feasting. 


| Several reprints of rare works were present- 


ed, and among other interesting matters, the 
following inscription for a monumental tablet 
in Westminister Abbey was submitted to 
the approbation ofthe club. =i 

To theM 


of Witttam Caxton, - 
who first introduced into Great Britain ° 
the Art of Printing ; 
and who, A. D. 1477, or earlier, 
exercised that art 
‘in the Abbey of Westminister. 
This Tablet, 


Seslie 


b No. 72. 





in remembrance of one 
to whom 
the Literature of this Country 
is so largely indebted, 
WAS raised 
Anno Domini MDCCCXX. 
by the Roxburghe Club. 
Earl Spencer, K. G. President. 





The Freneh Academy has nominated, in 
the room of the late Comt Volney, the 
Marquis de Pastoret, member of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. The 
Marquis had 18 votes out of 35. M. Devrig- 
ny, the next candidate had, 9; M. Delrieu 3 
and M. de Wailly, 1. 


—————— 
FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Conclusion.) 

As we began our remarks on the present 
Exhibition at Somerset House by a general 
survey, so must we end them by a similar 
notice. We are well aware, that from situation 
or accidental circumstances, many works that 
we have omitted to mention are as much en- 
titled to regard as some which we have par- 
ticularized: but the field covered by 1072 
subjects, is too extensive for minutely de- 
tailed examination. There are, however, a 
few pictures to which we owe a parting 
glance. 

No. 439. 545. Tico Views in Gloucester- 
shire.—G. Samuel. 

These are sweet transcripts from nature, 
and remind us forcibly of Beattie’s fine lincs, 
by placing before our eyes “‘ the an of 
groves and garniture of fields,” the refreshing 
semblance of the translucent Avon and Severn, 
and all those lovely features of landscape on 
which the eye reposes with so much delight. 
No. 240. The Thames near Battersea.—/. 

Wilson. 

This artist has grown upon us wonderfully 
within a very short period. Of his powers, 
except as a scene painter, we knew nothing 
till within a year or two; and now we have 
one of the cleverest views in the exhibition 
from his easel, combining the truth and finish 
of the Flemish with the effect of the English 
style. 
No. 11. 





The Travelling Tinker. —I¥. 
Kidd, 
Another artist of rising merit, who de- 
serves favourable notice, for ae our au- 
yon hig first appearance. We recom- 

Soni to him to select subjects of familiar in- 

terest—next tu portrait, the most profitable 

branch of art, at the present era. 

No. 10. An Approach to a Greek Town. 
453. Landscape Composition—Joseph 
Gandy. A. : 
Magnificent ideas of this eminent archi- 

tectural htsman. We should imagine 

his portfolio to be a very dangerous subject 
for a man of fortune ; for we never expe- 
rience the building mania so strong as when 

contemplating his designs. j 

The Garden of Fyz Ali Khan, at 

Ghazepore.—T. Daniell, R. A. 
As usual, Mr. Daniell transports us to the 
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Orient, and» we ‘beeome familiar with the 
scenery of the Ganges. Its pleasing to en- 
joy it thus,” without the sultry sensations 
which mar the delights even of the sacred 
stream, amidst such parterres as these. 

No. 73. The Marquis of- Huntly, in the 
Highland Garb.—H. Raeburn, R. A. 
This dress, no doubt, alters the appear- 

ance of the noble Marquis considerally—so 
much so, indeed, that the likeness does not 
strike us as possessiniy Mr. Raeburn’s wented 
felicity and force. The toning down of the 
flesh hues in the countenance, to be in unison 
with the cold green and blue of the tartan, 
gives it a.raw effect. We could wish suu- 
beam thrown over the whole. 

No. 95. View of Coayngsburgh Cliff, and 
part of the. scenery in Ivanhoe.—R. 
Dagley. ..- . 

A small. picturesque little scene, which in- 
terests us oom its identifying the description 
of the northern minstrel. 

No. 96. Evening View.—C. Bayley, H. 
This is @ very pretty amateur Iandscape. 
113. Study of a Sheep from Nature.—C. 
Cranmer. 

Excellently done. 

No. 154. The Birth.of Venus.—H, How- 

ard, R. A. 

We do not find that Mr. Howard has here 
departed from his usual manner. Though 
a beautiful work, we have. seen from his 
hand whet has pleased us more. 

No. 192. Portrait of the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer.—G. F. Joseph, A. 
A good likeness of Mr. Vansittart, and 
doing credit, as a painting, to the artist’s 
nel: The right honourable gentleman 

ooks better satisfied than when the budget 
is under debate; and surrounded ashe is 
by Mr. C. Bagot (by Owen) General Du- 
mouriet, (by T. Foster) Canova, Drunken 
Barnaby, (a clever thing by Etty) and Cha- 
lon’s gay Figaro, it is quite gratifying to sec 
how much more cheerful he seems than when 
beset by the Grenfells, Ricardos, Maberleys, 
and other teazing dogs, who. appear to he 
more concerned for the state of the funds 
than for the state of the country. 

207. The Duke of Gloucester—G. Beechey. 

A whole length, by the son of Sir W. 
Beechey. It is rather foppish and ball-room- 
like,! but gives upon the whole a courtly 
proof of the’ artist’s descent. 


No. 287. Study from Naturein the Coliseum. 
~—H: Irvine. 

If all Mr. Irvine’s studies are thus direct- 
ed, and thus executed, we will venture to 
assure him no mean rank in ‘his profession. 
No. 297. Portrait of a Gentleman.—A. J. 
won Oliver, A. 
~ “There is generally ani appearance of trath 

about Mr. Oliver's ts, whieh makes us 
believe they are good likenesses. Such is 
the present, which ‘is’ also a well disposed 
and well-toned head. 
No. 330. | Dr, Sangrado Practising Physic, 
Srom Gil Blas —F. P. Stephanoff. 
Full of character, humorous, and well 
treated; whether considered with reference 
to mind or te mechanism. Mr. S. is always 


JOURNAL! OF / THE ‘/BELLES LE'UTRES. 


No. 332. Viscotint Duncan; 33: Alexander 
Oswald,’ Esq. 3 340: F. Jeffrey, Esq — 
A. Geddes. i 
These’ portraits are in a good style, and do 
much honour to’the artist, That of Mr. Os- 
wald is‘particularly clever: The distinguish- 
ed individital, whose likeness is preserved in 
the last number, will also bear a critieal re- 
view ; but it seems to belong to a person of 
greater size than to one whose mind is much 
larger than his body. 

No. 344. The’ Green Grocer; 618. The 

Gypsey.—J. Graham. 

We merely specify these as two of several 

promising productions, by a’ young artist, 

whose first works we very recently inentioned 
ina landatory manner, 

No. 349. 4 Landacape and Figares ; 425. 
The Cobler’s Bird in Danger.—S. Wood- 
in, Juan. 

Another young artist, whom we have be- 
fore noticed with praise.. He has studied the 
Dutch masters to advantage, and produces 
very neat pictures. 

No. 377. The Thistle and the Ase, from 

Esop.—E. Landseer. , 

Mr. Landsecer has, we fiatter ourselves, 
taken the bint froin the Literary Gazette in 
sclecting Esop for subjects suited to his pe- 
culiar and distinguished talent. Were he to 
paint ho more than this picture it would do 
him credit ;, -but we look to the same source 
for many more performances of high charac- 
ter in their class. 

No. 406, Pointers, by the same, are 2dmi- 
rable. 

No. 334. Entrance to Portsmouth. Harbour. 

—C. M. Porell. 

Avery able and interesting landseape. We 
are not familiar with Mr. Powell's works, 
but, from this specimen, we are ‘sure that 
they need only be seen to attract regard. 

No. 338.- Una, §&¢e.—J. Severn. 
he picture which won the R. A, gold me- 
dal last year—it needs no other. eucomiuim, 

No. 455. 458. Piony Roses—Mrs. Pope. 

Very pretty flower pieces. 
No. 573. The Larder; 592. A. Cottage 

Scene.—W. M. Craig. 

Mr. Craig ought certainly to be appointed 
painter in ordinary to the Lord Mayor and 
.city companies or, what an artist to adorn 
the Almanach des Gourmands! * His soul 
seems inspired by his bofly—we have seen 
nothing but’ stuffing from his: pencil for 
these two years. Perhaps it is his health that 
is drunk at Mr. Coke’s sheep-feasts, “‘ feeding 
in all its branches.” ‘The picture is, never- 
theless, a good representation of a good 
larder. 

No. 593, Mrs. S. Cookson, Newcastle —E, 

: Hastings. 

A portrait.not well seen where it is placed, 
but seen enough to recommend the artist to 
partial observation. ' 

No. 600. Portrait —S. Lane, 

We may repeat the same remark on this 
clever portrait ;"but Mr. Lane is more for- 
tunate in having others better exhibited. 
610. Portrait of Sir J. Boyd, and other Mi- 

niatires.—J. Steele. 

Carefully finished, and displaying much 
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the ‘general’ effeets' powerful, .as well as 
pleasing. ; 

649. &c. Miniatures —A. Robertson. 


Mr. Robertson’s abilities are too rally 
known to require further notice, than that 
he has not fallen off this year. 
826. 853. Lnamels.—C. Muss. 

These barely sustain Mr. Muss’s. reputa- 
tion ; for, though exceedingly well done, he 
had taught us to expect something still more 
remarkable. 
Fee ~ seme weeas Smirke. 

very grandpiece of design. 
935. Perspective elevation or a Design for 
a national Triumphal Building. —R. Reid. 
Also a striking orriament to the library. 
In the sculpture room, Hero and: Leander, 
by Westmacott ; Jacob wrestling, by Gott, 
(which obtained the prize medal; 1033. 
Bust, by Milligan : and among the paintings 
above, some by R: Hills, Hobday, G. Mantun, 
Mrs. Carpenter, H.B. Chalon, Christmas, 
Lonsdale, Drummond, &c. &c. deserve 
more particular notice than we can allot to 
them.* All that we have to add is,-the hope 
that the exhibition ef 1821. may far excel 
that of 1820. 





MR. GRATTAN’S BUST. 


The death of Mr. Grattan, and the general 
feelings of atmiration for his memory, which 
will probably induce Fy Bere to pre- 
serve his likeness, would have reminded us 
of the fine bust of that patriotic individual, 
exhibited some years since at the Royal Aca- 
demy, by Mr. ‘Turnerelli, had it not been 
more particularly recalled to our minds, by 
a letter from Mr. H. Grattan to the artist, 
which we have seen in the daily Newspapers. 
This letter frown tlie son pronounces the re- 
semblance to his father to be, as we'certainl 
thought it at the time, perfect; and wit 
sach a living model in existence, we really 
think it is carrying competition in the arts 
too far to set up, (as we observe is doing) ri- 
val busts, taken from the face, previously 
wasted by sickness, and disfigured by the 
dreac¢ touch of death. The original produc- 
tion to which we have alluded, , is a very spi- 
rited work: the air is classical and charac- 
teristic, and the lineaments true to nature. 
Well acquainted with the features of Mr. 
Grattan, we will ‘say, that no performance 
of sculpture ever excelled this for a | 
and we aré the more to recomm 
it to public attention at this period, because 
we are the friends of the arts, and conse- 
quently of liberal and vigorous emulation ; 
but in proportion ‘as we would cherish this 
elevating principle, we disapprove of that 
sort of interference ‘whiigh’ would deprive 
merit of its reward. and step in between ' the 
labours of talent and its harvest. 

We observe an engraving of Mr:: Grat- 
tan in the print-shops, which is, if we 

* We cannot .tell. our ,Correspondent, T. 
gh, whether Rolioda Sharples be .an_as- 
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sumed or real name. The picture, (the Market) 
to which it is attached in the exhibition, appear- 
ed to us to be a remarkable labour fora female 
hand, and we noticed it in our review accord- 
ingly. We observe other pietures, and both a 








an amusing, frequently a very able painter 


taste. The ‘colours are well chosen, andl 


town and country address, m the cataloguc. 








It . jn . . 
ber -Ar. G.;*but the sttitude.is very like, 
and the general air and resemblancestriking, 


Bilsgh.—Among dur advices from the 
. of'lddia, we have a letter from the 
Gamp at-Bilsah,' of the Ist of March, which 
furnishes us with the following information : 

* Near our Camp, emg om there 

curiosity, which was found out by 
nt, cA Rhee m= snr 
It isa solid dome, enclosed by a most 
é edi tsuvGanta,tsith fourgshewiaiya; 
which are.carved inthe most beautiful man- 
you ¢an »: It must be very ancient 
-indeed, as no artist of 5) er ep, 
“execute such sculpture. ‘The gates are su 
by four figures, which are inimitably 
e, bending seemingly under the weight of 
their Jeads, and their countenances expres- 
"pain. ‘These’ statues support numerous 
tthe of naked ‘women, and devices of 
, sich as Roman.cars drawn by 
horses. with men on them, el » be. 
An initnense concourse of : people are repre- 
sented going in procession to an exact:model 
of the tem Thad ens it = meant 
for. The natives's@y nothing of its origin or 
‘use, exeepit ‘est 6 me built by the devil. 
. They assert likewise that there was a spring, 
in which \if -eny person bathed they were 
turned into stone—which accounts for the 
umerous figures of -menand women. The 
- figures afe superio io any thing I have else- 
where seen in India, Bilsah is a large town, 
and hasan extensive stone fort adjo ——— 
the tow is another curiosity, we often 
go'tosee. Some Brahmins have-taken ad- 
vantage of the bend of @ small river to erect 
® temple, with a ghaut running into the 
‘water. By constantly throwing ottah and 
other food from the steps; they have collect. 
¢d an amazing number of the largest fish I 
~@ver saw. are so tame as to come 
close to you, so much ‘so ‘that you might 
take them out; and if you-throw in food, the 
water is darkened by them. They are held 
sacred, and nevér molested.” 


Not to overcharge this Number with articles on the 
(Fine Arts, we are induced to postpone the con- 
tinuation of “ The British Gallery—Portraits” 
till our next. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EPIGRAM. 
Gentleman passing from Haydon’s Picture of 
 eosote Entry, Jenvesrnx, e in 
the fall, to. Mons, JERRICAULT'S 
Raft of the Médusa, in the room below. 
Down Bullock's stair, a wit who punned and 
‘e picture went to see the ‘Raft : 


From 
he, “It is'a désperate way on foot td go, 
Qe troke Jeranstom to Dercke 





TO NATHAN DRAKE, M. D, 
On reading the first paper in'his “ Winter Nights.” 











Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Accessible to age, and youth, 
‘In frowning winter's stormiest nights. 
While turning o’er thy first essay 
My heart so veuie feels its spell, 
It cannot for an hour delay 
The thanks which thou hast won so well. 
Such pictures,—whether describe © 
In truth’s own simple a 
The frolies of a youthful tribe, 
Happy in early innocence ;— 
In whose bright the vivid gleam 
Of Home’s lov'd fire-side gaily glances ; 
‘While the more mild and chasten’d beam 
From older ones—their mirth enhances ;— 
Or whether they portray, the charm 
Which erst o’er Cowper's spirit stole ; 
When evening’s pensive, soothing calm 
Sheds its own stillness o'er the soul;— 
Such pictures do not merel 
Before the eye,—and fade in air ; 
Like summer-showers on new-mown grass 
They call back living freshness there. 
Aye! e’en to lonely hearts, which feel 
os That such things were, and now are not, 
ot poignant, only, their appeal, 
But fraught with bliss, yet unforgot. 


For thee, myfriend ! if wish of mine, 
A bard obscure, could call down bliss ; 
Could I implore for thee, or thine, 
A more htfal boon than this ? 
Than—that my mother’s n old age, 
"May be her chikd’s, or Saadiea’s oe 
And that each charm that decks thy page, 
Thy own fire-side may prove is true. 
BERNARD BARTON. 





Address of G.H. to the last Lamp of Grafton’s Alley 


tn the city of Cork. 
The last lamp of the 
Is baring clone $ ~~ 
All its brilliant companions 
Are shivered and gone. 
No lamp of her kindred, 
No burner is nigh, 
To rival her glimmer, 
- Op light to supply. 
I'll not leave thee, thou lone one? 
To vanish in smoke ; 
‘As the bright ones are shattered, 
Thou too shalt be broke: 
Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy globe o’¢r the street; 
Where the watch in his rambles 
Thy fragments shall meet. 
Then home will I'stagger, 
As well-as | may ; 
By the light of my nose sure 
I'll find out the 
Thy bri 


Oh! beak 
The elley alone. 


gone, 
illumine 
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“— Seco ‘d the dour dehghes 


Translated litera 


A SONG, 
lly and lineally from the 
“ Telinga,” a d 


wna sin a 
8 n » as y 
as it can be expressed fa Eagtl letters. 1 
The Hopeless Lover. 
O lovely maid, thy words I held 





a when properly pronounced, i 
C. P. B. 
Spring 


‘| the patriarchal age of eighty ; 
0 


|| greater 


Soon as thy fairy form I viewed 
The infant. god my heart subdued. 
2. In day ‘as ‘faints the flow'r 
Leia aol elder inves 
My dream of is o’er, 
faithicon heart inine’ ao more, 
3. If thee, alas, I should remind— 
No more, no more, m frantic mind ' 
Can it be so? Could she deceive > 
In vain I love, in vain I grieve. 
The Original in English Letters, 






1. Chéndana gfn,di née palukéo 

2. Sdtyamatintsu madimm dalinchée 
3. Hee saindaramyna ménoo ganée 

4. Chilka, hojéerani bédha Kénoo 

5. Poo ts 4ndamu srakki mung 

6. Shdyyaku rémmani bilvab4mpindmm 
z Maniati bréti yumm zaniyé 


Moédhamatée, ninoo? daltsavatss und ! 
This language is, for its sweetness and 
harmony, ‘called the Italian of India, and, 


to that name. B 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Sir Josern Banxs.—This distinguished 

ied on Monday, the 19th, at his 
* ing Grove, near Hounslow. He 
was a Member of the Privy Council, a Ba- 
ronet, a Grand Cross of the Bath, President 


|| of the Royal Society, and member of most 


of the principal scientific and literary institu- 
tions in the world. Sir Joseph had attained 
during the far 
of which life, he de- 
voted himself and a liberal fortune to the 
advancement of useful philosophy, and of the 
sciences best calcu to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind, and adorn civilized society. 
His residence in Soho Square was the ren- 
dezvous of the learned and ingenious of every 
class and country. Botany, natural history, 
mechanics, new discoveries, and inventions 
in all the ‘arts, were there invest and 
improved by the collision of intellect ; and 
we may confidently state, that there was not 
in the universe a .place of resort where so 
much general instruction could be gathere!l, 
where so much ‘original information was 
brought forward, and where so many accom- 
plished'minds and so'great a variety and ex- 
necesoary ingery ‘and elucidation. In te 

wiry and elu . In this 
point of view, the loss of Sir Joseph Banks 
is not only a loss to his own country, but to 
that globe which he had encircled. His li- 
brary and-collections of rare objects in many 
branches of science, are of leled va- 
lue for a private individual; and, indeed, 
few crowned heads possess treasures of this 
description so curious and rich. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


AN EXQUISITE’S LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
The solitude of a country life is fitted only 
for the saint, the sage, or the philosopher. 
To any other man it loses its charms, when 
he cannot enjoy them jin company with 
friends and fellow men. To see a fine pros- 
t, an enchanting wood, a limpid river, a 








As truth, ‘till to despair compelled ; 





elightful waterfall, without being able to 
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say to some one, “ What a lovely scene!” 
saddens the heart- of man. Society is as 
necessary for the country as the town, but 
the man who transports town habits and 
leasures into the bosom of nature, loses the 
ountain and the grove, the verdant lawn, and 
the delicious ment which country sce- 
nery and a country. life present. 

“To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,” 
to watch his majestic rising from the gilded 
east, to contemplate the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing, opening the day upon man, to view the 

rismatic colours reflected. in the 3 of 
dew, to brush that dew with a foot from 
the shrub and floweret in our thful walk, 
to behold the glories ofthe setting sun, or 
the silvery moon-béeam playing on. the sur- 
face of the quiescentlake, to admire the ex- 
panded rose-bud, and to watch the $8 
of nature in its spring, are amongst the love- 
liest and sublimest enjoyments, and are un- 
known in the busy haunts of vicious and po- 
pulous cities. The country, retirement, 
health, order, sobriety, and morality, can 
alone furnish them, 

There are fashionables, however, who ex- 
pect to make nature subservient to their habits 
and caprice, every where, and in-every thing ; 
and who, not content with bringing summer 
in January, iato, their painted an gilded 
saloons, by rare. shrubs, flowers, plants, and 
the expensive:contents of their-conservatories, 
added to the forced fruits and other articles 
of ruinous luxury. with. which their boards 
abound, madly ex to transmit-town en- 
joyments, and dissipation, into the country, 
inorder to lead the same unvaried course of 
voluptuousness and riot all the year round. 
In contradistinction to what we hear of “rus 
ab pei “e them ay _ ene 

nd not sati: with turning day into night, 
and night. into. day, in. town, they convert 
summer into winter, by passing it in London, 
or at some watering place, where they only 
go as an adjournment of the London spring, 
and then travel dewn to the country, to view 
leafless trees, fields clad in snow, and to be 
either confined to the house, or to brave bad 
weather fora short.time for form’s sake. 

_ Wedded to the London system of rising 
in the evening, riding at dusk, and dressing 
by taper light, they carry the same unnatu- 
ral and unwholesome arrangements to scenes 
which would have furnished a retreat full of 
charms, if visited in the spring, or in the 
summer. For them the feathered choir 
chaunts in vain : for them the flower expands 
not ; all is haze, fog, and darkness, unless 
perchance the rising sun blyshesat their or- 
gies, or reminds them that the day has open- 
ed ere they retire to a feverish bed. 
, thing are hee oan Aeeten who = 
tus 'y tell you that only wish to 
see their funilly’ iiaiention in order # collect 
their rents ; and that to behold their. woods 
turned into cash, their corn and hay at the 
market, instead of in their fields, is their sole 
delight ;. that, their tenants. are only the tri- 
butaries to their, pleasures, and their flocks 
food for.their.table ; and that they care nei- 
ther for family pedigree, nor. family estate, 
except as they can make them conducive 
to their consequence and luxuries. 
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There is a depravity ‘in alt this which ab- 
solutely denaturalizes the heart; but, as this 
is the object we have at t. in view, 
let us peruse the life ofa certain nobleman 
at his family castle, surrounded. by majestic 
woods, lakes, and forests peopled for his 
use; a numerous and faithful tenantry, and 
the most romantic svenery which the eye 
can possibly view. ¥ 

Engaged in London until July, .and at 
Brighton until December, he gets down to 
this ancient edifice, the pride of his ancestors, 
about the first week in January, and leaves 
it inMarch, just as, the days are lengthening, 
and increasing the ennui which the contem- 
plation of rural objects occasions him. 

Surrounded by foreign cooks, confection- 
ers, and fiddlers, he travels all night, and 
arrives at day-break. His effeminate form 
sinks for a few hours on down; and he rises 
in the afternoon. The breakfast table is 
covered with delicacies, and with the provo- 
catives necessary to excite a sated appetite. 
Gamblers and demireps, dandies and adven- 
turers, compose his numerous . The 
weather is odious,” says he: ‘‘ what a bore 
the country!” He comes there only for 
fashion’s sake, and in- order to raise his 
rents. His spirits are low; brandy alone 
can save him the blue devils ; he swal- 
lows the liquid fire. The billiard table oc- 
cupies five hours, his toilette takes two more: 

second dinner bell has rung ; it is 
past eight, and he descends to his banquet- 
ting room. Allhere is pomp and pageantry: 
nothing is rational. Foreign wines and 
ery com the fare. Excess reigns ever 
every thing. Intemperance plies the frequent 
cup, and vocal and instrumental music 
breathe their most voluptuous sounds. 

New comes the hour of gambling. His 
woods, his lands, his moveables, ‘are all ha- 
zarded again and again: ten times in the 
night, they are lostand won. A castle totters 
on a single card: the comfort of his tenantry 
depends on one throw : agitation and ill hu- 
mour ebb and flow: avarice and ruin stare 
each other in the face. The game is over. 
He has lost only two orthree thousand : and 
the grinding of a few farmers will rub off his 
score. He goes to bed. Conseience has 
nothing to do with him; for these are only 
considered as the peccadillos of fashion. 

Occasionally he sallies forth in the evening 
with a legion of liveried attendants. The 
woods are surrounded-; the birds are cir- 
cumvented ; the cover is beaten. Armed 
with a double-barrelled gun, and followed 
by menials, who take from him even the 
trouble of loading his piece, he and his party 
fire a thousand shots and spread death and 
desolatiun around them, This is called 
glorious sport, a noble day, rare country 
amusement! and the great man returns as 
proud as ever Alexander was after his great- 
est victory. Brandy recruits the fatigues of 
this memorable morning, and the tongue of 
flattery tickles the nobleman’s ear, and ele- 
vates him in his own esteem. 

At dressing time he gives audience to the 
steward, who is ordered to pay his gaming 


and intriguing debts, by the sale of timber, 





mortgage, anticipation, or annuities. 








Such is thé exquisite’s country life! Such 
the delights. in which he indulges, in ‘the 
midst of family estates and iresque see- 
nery to which he is as blind, as lie is-to- his 
own vices and: fuilings. 

What a pity-that a habitation and scenes 
like these should be bestowed On such a pos- 
sessor! The very detail is offtnsiveto reason 
and feeling ; but its colouring: is not: too 
high; nor is it-a solitary example. Let our 
self-exiled, our ruined, our ruining nobility 
and rich men, look-to themselves and: this 
— Hew many will behokl their own 
ikeness, thus slightly sketehed: as itis; by 
the-hand of ‘ 

THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lang. 

David Rizzio—This opera is founded on 
the story of the celebrated Rizzio, the fa- 
vourite- of Mary, Queen of Scots. There 
have been many conflicting ie gg 
ing the conduct-of- the beautiful. Mary, both 
as respects Rizzio and Elizabeth ; it is searcely 
worth while to increase-the number: of dis- 
putasits, were our columns (which they are 
not) extensive enough for the debate. For 
our.own parts, we sate dewn contented with 
our «doubts, the other evening, in Drury- 
Lane Theatre ; and instead of saying, ‘ re- 
solve me of: this: ambiguity,’ we leqked fer- 
ward with a pleasant anticipation to the ele- 
vation of the green curtain, which was to 
disclose to our eyes the mysteries and merits 
of the * Serious Opera of David Rizzio.* 
The author of this opera is said-to be a Co- 
lonel Hamilton. We have a great respect 
for the and navy—we venerate. the 
naities. of Waterloo and Trafalgar, and of 
Wellington: and Nelson ;—but our heroes 
shine, we suspect, more in the field than in 
the cabinet (we do not allude by any means 
to the two great names last mentioned) ; and 
the gallant Colanel who is said to have at. 
chieved ‘ David Rizzio,’ has certainly not 
helped to overturn our conjectures on this 

int. 
pi We consider the opera of ‘ David Rizzio,* 
to be on the whole tolerably indifferent. The 
author, in ‘his preface, says in extenuation, 
that, ‘ In every historical subject, operati- 
cally treated, some liberties are requisite.” 
It is not, however, to the liberties taken 
with history, that we so much ‘object in this 
opera, but it is to the execution. As a lite- 
rary work, it is entitled to very scanty praise ; 
nor can its merits, with reference to plot or 
situation, claim much more. It never, ac- 
cordmg to our rehension, rises above 
mediocrity; while it certainly now and then 
falls below it; It is really a 


great evil that 
so much trash should in general be tolerated 
in ournational o ‘ public is too apt 


to require but little from such a work; the 
composer, instead of the author, is cited be- 
fore the periodical tribunals ; and the conse- 

uence is, that no writer of an opera now 
thinks it worth his while to take much trou- 
ble in the: lite part of the production, 
The composing of music to the songs, how- 
ever, is pone Sek important, and pain- 








and expence are bestowed upon 
it happens that some of our finest airs are 

to words which have scarcely a pre- 
tence to common sense—frequently, indeed, 
they have none : the music, however, carries 
down ‘the nonsense from year to year ; fo- 
reign nations become acquainted with it ; and 
our. claims to distinction as musicians are 
seldom granted, but at the expense of our 
literary taste. Wedo.not mean this in par- 


ticular reference to the present opera, for the: 


modern aire are not altogether calculated to 
waft Colonel Hamiltou’s. poetry, (we must 
be civil) down the ‘* tide of time.” 

The following is a brief account of the 


plot of the opera,— 
Earl Ruthven is enamoured of Lady Mary 
Livingston, princi y of the Bedcham- 


ber to the Queen’ but fails in his attempt to 
gain her hand, she being strongly attached 
to Rizzio, and ow the point of . marriage 
with him. The disappointed Ruthven thea 
encourages an assassin to murder Rizzio ; 
but not succeeding in this attempt, he per- 
suades Darnley that the Queen is secretly at- 
tached to the Italiun musician. An. endea- 
vour to dispatch the supposed favourite in a 
hunting party failing, Ruthven and ogher 
courtiers attack him at a banquet given by his 
Royal Mistress, in celebration uf his marri- 
age with Lady Mary, and, hurrying him. in- 
to an ining chamber, destroy him with 
their swords. While this:act is.pe: ing, 
Darnley learns, too late, that Rizzio, has 
just been united to the Queen’s chief atteud- 
ant; and at once discovers that his Sovereign 
and wife is wholly innocent of the malignant 
charge insinuated against her by Ruthven. 
Braham. bertormert Rizzio, , in his , usual 
style. Mr. Hamblin was Daraley, and Mr. 
Rae Earl Ruthven; Mrs, West Queen Mary, 
and Miss Carew the Lady of the Bedcham- 
ber. We rather like the Lady of the Bed- 
chamber, but not immoderately; and. we 
are quite indifferent to the other. three. Mr. 
Braham, indeed, does not affect,the actor, 
but contents himself with the full exercise of 
his astonishing vocal powers : Mr. Rae mouths 
and half eats his words; Mr. Hamblin is 
quite calm: and exemplary in a passion ; 
while Mrs. West is too uiuch given to tear it 
to tatters. Weare sorry for this, because 
we once. had hopes of om we have now 
none; she, we confess, is too common place 
‘and didactic for us. There are.also a few 
Highlanders in. the. piece, . against, whose 
Scoteh we must protest. Some of the music 
is old Scotch music, and good: the rest of it 
is modern, and is as, free from. spirit and 
originality as could. be wished, Many airs, 
however, which are reported Scotch, and 
which have now become y na- 
turali are, it is supposed, of Italian 
origin, io was an accomplished musi- 
cian from Tuscany, and his music being ad- 
mired in Scotland, it is not unlikely that the 
natives of the north retained whatever he in- 
troduced amongst them. Independant of 
this, the national instrument, (we are on 
tender ground) is not yo ae to many of the 
most utiful airs ; and, indeed, Urbani, 
when he was in, Scotland, detected several 
very old Italian aira am@ngst those which 












had. long been censiilered. national - there. 
Among other», valuable sentences, Riz- 
zio, if we may believe our notes, utters 
the following—he is speaking of Italy—‘‘ Oh! 
for a muse of fire to burst. her chain, and 
kindle.ancient. flame, and rouse to glory.” 
This seems naturally the precursor of some- 
thing extraordinary; and, accordingly, we 
then hear a brayura adapted to the follow- 
ing song. ri ls 

Rouse ancient spirit of the land, 

Whose. eagle built on freedom’s tree ; 

Where conquering Caxsar bore command, 

And Cato died for liberty. 

Rouse, Italians, rouse! redeem the story 

Of ancient worth, of laureli’d glory. 

Rouse from thy dream te virtue’s fires, 

From Syren, song, whom graces crown ; 

Strike bolder chords than love requires, 

Deep diapasons of renown. 

Now this is really, we must say it, very, 
very bad; and unluckily there are, others 
quite as indifferent, for we haye not selected 
this invidiously. We went, in truth, with a 
predisposition to be pleased, and were ex- 
cecdingly disappointed. 

VARIETIES. 

Longecity.—The Italian. Journals men. 
tion the following instance of longevity, A 
soldier named John Chiossich, a native of 
Vienna, died on the 21st of May, in, the In- 
valid Barracks.at the Island of Murano, near 
Venice, at the age.of,118.. For the space of 
41 years he served as a private, in the. armies 
of several. of the European powers, in Hu - 
gary, the Crimea, Italy, and. also in Bolc- 
mia during.the seven, years’ war. . He, then 
entered the. army of the Venetian republic, 
in the service of which he continued 29 yeurs. 
He was remarkable, for sobriety and feimpe- 
rance ; and was scarcely ever kuown to sutier 
from illness. . Lis father also attuined a very 
alvanced age, and his unele lived to bea 
hundred years oid. am 

Canova, was at Venice on the Sth ultimo, 
on -his way to Possagno, his native place, 
to.expedite the buikling of the Temple which 
is to perpetuate the glory of this little village 
of Treviso, in having. gwen birth. to so dis- 
inguished an, Artist. 

Silver mine ta North America.—The ais- 
covery of a rich vein of silver ore, near Zanes- 
ville, by workmen who were digging to fil 
@ sult spring, proves to have been the inge- 
hieus contrivance of .a party of swindlers,. 
who melted a small quantity of dollars, and 
buried them in this plage, with the hope, of 
inducing creduious persons to purchase 
shares.in their new. discovered silver-mine. 
They had so far succeeded, it seems, . that 
the shares had risen from 10.dollars,to 100 
before, the cheat was detected! ' 

It is stated by a foreign, writer, that the 
Monks of Mont St. Bernard seldown attain 
the age of 35 years: the cold and damp ge- 
nerally destroy them between the ages.of 20 
and 30. A subscription has been set on foot 
on the continent, to erect a building for 
these humane beings, less injurious to health 
than that which they now inhabit. 

Voluntary death by Fasting. —A re- 
markable proof of the extrayagancy of fa- 




















naticism, and of the misery which it will in- 
duce human nature to endure, was given 
last July and August, by a Bania in Gujerat, 
of the Vohra caste. At their anuual fast of 
Pujoosun, this nan expressed his determina- 
tion to. abstain from food till he died. He 
had previously fasted from the 26th July to 
the 25th August, from which date he took a 
small quantity of food during four days, and 
then commenced -his total abstinence. In 
this, resolution. he persevered till the 3d of 
October, when he died; having thus fasted 
66 days, deducting the four in August. A 
small portion of het water daily, was the 
only thing that passed his lips, At the end 
he was, as may be imagined, extremely 
emaciated, but his senses remained periect 
to the lastmoment of his existence. He 
consequently became a Saint among the 


aibas. 

On the 11th of May, Mad. Catalaniarrived 
at Riga, and was then shortly expected at St. 
Petersbw'gh. ' > 

METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
stung, 1820. 
Thursday, 15 —Thermometer from 44 to 57. 
Barometer from 30, 01 to 30, 13. 

Wind N. W. and N. ‘b. E. 1.— Geaerally 

cloudy till the evening, when it became clear. 

Rain fallen ,375 of an inch. 
Friday, 16 — Thermometer from 89 to 58. 
Barometer, from 30, 13 to 30, 11. 
Wind Nz W. 1. and S. W. 4.—Clouds. generally 
overspread, with sunshine at times. 
Saturday, 17-——Thermometer from 47 to 67, 
Barometer from 30, 12 ‘0 30, 16. 
Wind W. and N, W. 3.—Clouds generaliy 
passing ; sunshine at times, 
Rain fallen ,0125 of an inch. 
Sunday, 1@—Thermometer from 46 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 23 to 3, 10. 

"Wind N. W. 4. and S. W.1— Morning clear, 
clouds génerally passing the rest of the day. 
The greater part of a very fine halo was formed 
about 6 o'clock in the evening. 
Jonday, 19— Thermometer from 48 to 64. 

Barometer fram 29, 90 to 29, 94. 

Wind N. W. and W. 2.— Clouds passing 

till the evening, when it became clear. 
Raia fallen ,05 of an inch. 
Tuesday, 20 —Thermometer. from 46 to 60. 











Barometer from 29, 82 to 29,93. . 


Wind W. 2. and S. W. 2.—Raining all the 
morning, and generally cloudy the rest of the 
day : alittl¢ sunshine in the afternoon. 

Rain fallen ,075 of an inch. 
Wednesday, 21—Thermometer from 49 to 66. 
Barometer from 30, 06 to 30, 12. 

Wind N. W.. and W.. §.— Morning clear: 
light clouds overspread the regt of the day. 

Rain fallen 175 of an inch, 

Edmonton, Middiesex. JOHN ADAMS. 


{Ks This Number of the Literary Gazette ter- 
minates the first half year’s publication for 1620. 
The two Quarterly Parts may, ntly, be 
had next week, ut our office, or at any Bookseller’ s 
in Tiwn or Country. An index of the contents 
will immediately be published. 

The continuation of the interesting subject ‘« Insan- 
ity,” comprising matter prefatory to Esquirol’s 
Memorial, ix vur next Number. : 

Eninarom, p. 388, col. 2.— The last ten words in 
this col. belonging to the text, are accidentally put 
after the note +, instead of concluding the 
paragraph ending with “ Nothing to God.” 
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Miscellaneous Adbertisement 
. (Connected with Literature and the Arts. 





British , Pall Malt. 


sY 
r GALLERY, with an Exhibition of 
PORTRAITS of distinguished Persons in the 
History and Literature of the United Kingdom, is open 
daily, from 10 in the Morning until 6 in the Evening. 
(By order) .JOHN YOUNG, Keepe~. 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue Is.---Descriptive ditto 2s. 





THe Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Oil and Water Colors, at the 
Great Rooms, Spring Gardens, will close on Saturday, 
July the 8th. Admittance Is.---Catalogues 6d. 
COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary, 
The Society of Painters, &c. beg to inform the Public, 
that they have engaged the Great Room at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, and will there open tle 17th = | 
Exhibition, in April, 1821, in the name of the Societ 
Painters in Water Colors, as it is thei? intention to ad- 
mit Paintings in Water Colors only into their future Ex- 
hiditions, on the principle of those preceding the year 


1813, 





R. HAYDON’S PICTURE of “Christ's En- 


try into Jerusalem,” is now open for 


Rehihiti 


JOURNAL OF: THE/BELLES LETTRES. 


Encyclopedia Edinensis.— Part Fifth yf Fokene 
Thir ‘ i 


THE ENCYCLOPDIA EDINENSIS: of; 


Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. By JAMES MILLAR, M. D.. price 8. 
Printed for Peter Hill and Co. Edinburgh ; G. and W. 
B. Whittaker, and George'Cowie and Co. London; Reid 
and Henderson, Glasgow ; John Cumming, and - Richar: 
Milliken, Dublin ; and sold by all booksellers. 4 
PETER HILL. and Co, beg leave to call the 

attention of the Public to the completion of one 


half, or three volumes of the Encyclopedia Edinensis, 
which on no consideration will exceed the limits, origi- 
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In 2 vols 4to. price 51, 5s. with a portrait of Mr. Tooke 
q [LUCIAN .of SAMOSATA, from the Greek - 
With the Comments.and Illustrations of WIB- 
LAND and others. By WILLIAM TOOKE, F. kK, S. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 
t4t For my own part, says the pious and learned Dr. 
Mayne, I know not to whose writings we owe more our 
Christianity, where the true God has succeeded a mail- 
titude of false, whether to the grave confutations of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Arnobius, Justin Martyr, St. 
Augustine, Lactantius, &c. or the facetious wit of Lu- 
cian: which sentiment is quoted and approved by 
Dryden. 





nally declared, of six vol The pletion of one 
half of this work will enable the Publi¢ to form a proper 
estimate of its merits, and the Proprietors earnestly so- 
licit a comparison to be made of the quantity of matter 
contained in the three volumes now published with that 
of six vol of uny porary work of the same 
kind; for, in the selection and condensation of what is 
useful and valuable, the Editor and his Associates, in 
P ing the arrangement originally adopted, of bring- 
ing together kindred subjects under one head, by which 
repetition is altogetheravoided, have succeeded far beyond 
their most sanguine expectation, To be had in Parts, 











8s. each, or half volumes, 20s. each. 





at Bullock’s Great Room, upstairs to the right, from 


ten till six.---Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 


“ Fear not Daughter of Zion; behold thy King comcth, 


sitting on an ass’s Colt.” 





Me GLOVER’S Exhibition of Oil and Wa- 
ter Colour Paintings is now open, at the Great 
Rooms, No. 16, Old Bond-street, from nine till dusk. 


Adini e 1s.---Catal 6d. 








THE Exhibition of MONSIEUR JERRI- 
CAULT’S GREAT PICTURE, (from the Lou- 
wre) 2ifeet by 18, representing. the surviving Crew of 
the Medusa French Frigate, after remaining Thirteen 


days on a Raft without Pr n, at the 


t they 





discover the vessel that saves them, is now open to the 


Public, atthe Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Admission la. 





Dy Mr. Bullock, at his Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, on 
Tuesday, the 27th day of June, 1820, punctually at 


one o'clock, 


A Valuable Collection of BOOKS, consisting 

of Bowyer’s History of England, (early Subscrip- 
tion Copy,) splendidly bound, in 10 ¥. red morocco. 
Granger and Noble, illustrated with about [,500 portraits, 


12 vols. 8vo. russia. Hill on Animals, 6 v. 


folio rus- 


sia. Don Quixotte, after Smirke, 4 vols. large paper. 
Microcosm of London, Westminster Abbey,’ History 
of Oxford and Cambridge: Waldsteia, Plantaram 


Rariorum Hungaria, 3 v. folio, half bound. 


Peanaant’s 


London, illustrated with many rare amd curious engray- 
ings, 2 v, 4to. morocco, Hoffiand’s Description of White 


Knights, with many plates, fine impressions. 


Boydell'’s 


Shakespeare, 9 v. half bound, (Subscription Copy). 
Costume des Peuples de ’Empire de Russe, 2 v. large 


folio, coloured plates. 


Hearne and Byrne’s Views of 


Great Britain, 2 y. proof impressions. Holy Bible, illus- 


trated with 250 engravings, 4 v, morocco. 
tal Sports, with fine impresstons: A large 


Daniel's Ru- 


volume of 


Hogarth’s Prints, very early impressions, some very 
rare, aud some provfs. Britton’s Architectural Anti- 
quities, 4 y, russia. Pyne’s Microcesm, 120 plates, &c. 


&c. 
may be had, 





To be viewed two days preceding, when catalogues 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Price Gs. ; 
TH EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, CRIPI- 


CAL JOURNAL, , No. LXVI, 


Contents.---I, 


Life of Curran, by his Son. 2. Spence’s Anecdotes. 


5. Restrictions un: Foreign Commerce 
tory of Music, wee 


4. Busby’s His- 
5. State and. Prospects of Manufactur- 


ets. 6. Dispositions of England and America. 7. San- 


scrit and Greek ;"Greek Foetry. 8. Macculloch’s West= 
9. Civil List and Retrenchment. 10; 


waa of the Poor in France. Printed for Archi- 
id Constable and Co, Edinburgh; and Longman, 


Bare, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 
may be had, all the preceding Numbers. 


Of whom 


Second. Edition, revised and extended. Foolscap 8vo. 
price 9s. boards; and deny 2imo, 5s. boards; with an 
elegantly engraved Frontispiece and Vignette, design- 
ed by Mr. Corbould, and engraved by Mr. James Mit- 
chell, London. 

OWPER's POEMS, to which is prefixed, a 

Memoir of the Author; also Critical Remarks on 

his Poems, written expressly for this edition; the whole 

exhibiting a condensed view of every important particu- 
lar of his Life and Character that is scattered over hi 

luminous c pondence, or introduced into the nu- 

merous editions of his Poetry. By JOHN M‘DIAR- 

MID. Second Edition, Revised and Extended. 

“ The kindred warmth with which the biographer en- 





‘| the Diseases of the Feet, ¢ 





In 2 Vols. 12mo, price 12s. 
"THE BOTANIST’s COMPANION; or, an 

Introduction to the Knowledge of Practical Bo- 
tany, and the Uses of Plants, either growing wild in Great 
Britain, or cultivated for the purposes of Agriculture, 
Medicine, Rural Economy, or the Arts, on a new Plan. 
By WILLIAM SALISBURY. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row ; and 
the Author, Botanic Garden, Sloane Street. Of whom 
may be had, by the same Author, 

HINTS ‘to PROPRIETORS of ORCHARDS; ani 
to Growers of Fruit in general, comprising Observations 
on the present State of the Apple Trees, in the Cider 
Countries. Aleo the Natural History of the Aphis La- 
nata or American Blight, and other Insects destructive 
to Fruit Trees, 6s. bds. 


In 8yo. illustrated by plates, price 12s. boards, 
AN ACCOUNT of the various MODES of 
SHOEING HORSES, employed by different Na- 
More particularly a Comparison between the 
With Observations on 
ted with Shoeing,; By 
JOSEPH GOODWIN, Esq. Veterinary Surgeon. to‘his 
Majesty, and Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Paternoster Row ; and J. Porter, Pall Mall. 





tions. 
English and French Methods. 








ters into all the feelings of his author; the animation of 
his style, kindling not unfrequently into poetical fervour, 
and the good sense and acuteness that characterise his 
observations, cannot fail to render his narrative highly 
acceptable to the ad of this amiable and eminent 
poet. The events of the poet's life, his present editor 
relates as he fuund them; but his reflections on these 
events, and his manner of narrating them, are his own, 
and evince no common share of talent and observation. 
The narrative, which is spirited and well written 
throughout, concludes with a sketch of the poet’s cha- 
racter, very faithfglly and ably delineated. But it is in 
his critical remarks, that the abilities and taste of the 
editor are chiefly displayed. Qn this part of lis task he 
enters with all the ardour of a kindred spirit; and while 
he estimates the characteristic qualities of Cowper's va- 
rious warks, with great acuteness and accuracy of discri- 
mination, he appreciates the efforts, the feelings, the in- 
spirations of the poet, with a truth and fulness of sym- 
pathy which a poet only could feel. The whole of bis 
remarks onthe Task well deserve the perusal of every lo- 
ver of poetry, and particularly of every young candidate 
for poctic fame. These remarks are not merely critical. 
The annotator often catches, as be proceeds, a portion 
of his author’s inspiration, and glows with equal ardour 
of benevolence, or expands into equal amplitude of 
thought.”.-- Edinburgh Magazine and Literary Miscellany. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold b: 





*) all the Buoksellers. d 





New Freuch Spelling Book.—Price 2s. bound. 

A NEW METHODICAL SPELLING-BOOK 

of the FRENCH TONGUE, in which Theory 
and Practice are united, and the Lessons classified ao- 
cordmg to Dr. Mavor’s Method, , By C, GROS, author 
of the new Theoretical and Practical Grammar of the 
French Tongue, &c. &c.. London: Printed for G. and 
W. B. Whittaker; Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown; Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy; and A, B. Dulau 
and Co. . 





Mrs. Hofland’s New Tales. 
. In 4 vols. 12mo. price 11. 4s, bds. 
"TALES of the PRIORY. By Mrs. HOFLAND. 
~. Lendon: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row. 











Library of Classical English Poetry. 
In one large Volume of, 812 Pages Medium 8vo. price 
18s. extra-boards, 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 
with BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL PRE- 
FACES. By Dr. AIKIN. The object of this Work,, 
whieh is entirely new, is to comprise, within a single 
volume,, a Chronological Serics of our Classical Poets, 
from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation or 
abridgement, with Biographical and Critical Notices of 
their authois. The contents of this volume are so com- 
prehensive, that few Poems, it is believed, are omitted, 
except such as are of secondary merit, or unsuited to 
the perusal of youth. The Work, within these bounds, 
may be termed a “ Library of Classical English Poetry,” 
and may safely be recommended tothe heads of Schools 
in general, and to the Libraries of Young: Persons. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
Londor. 
A new Edition of Dr, Aikin’s ANNALS of th, 
REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD, brought down to hi, 
Majesty’s Decease, in 2 vols. price 11. Sev is just published | 


Longinan and Co's Catalogue of Old Books for 
1820. 

In one large volume of near 800 pages. Price 8. boards, 
A CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS in the An- 

cient and Modern Languages, and various Classes 
of Literature, for the Year 1820; comprising an extensive 
Collection of Rare and Useful Articles. To be sold at 
the prices affixed to each, by Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row. 

Travels in Africa, 
In 8v0. with two Maps, price l4s. 

AN ACCOUNT of TIMBUCTOO and HOU- 

SA, Territories in the Interior of Africa. By Bb 








HAGE ABD SALUM SHABEENIE, a Native of Ma- 
rocco, who personally visited aud resided as a Merchant 
in those interesting Countries, With NOTES, Critical 
and Explanatory. To which are added, Letters, de- 
scriptive of various JOURNEYS through West and 
South Barbary,.and across the Mountains of Atlagy, By 
JAMES GREY JACKSON, Esq. London: Printed for 
Longman, Hurst; Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster 
Row, ’ 








In 4to. 31. 3s., Bvo, 21. 2¢., and fe. Bvo. Il. 1s. 
PLATES to. 


L illustrate LORD 

BYRON'’s WORKS. Engraved by Charles Heath, 
from Drawings by BR: Westall, R.A. With a Portrait, 
engraved by Armstrong; from the original Pictare, by T. 
Phillips, R.A. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 


Ina few 
NARRATIVE of EV. ILLUSTRATING 
the Vicissitudes and the Cession of Parga. Sup- 
ported by a Series of Authentic Doc By UGO 
FOSCOLO. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
Third edition, in3 vols. small Syo. 18s. 

"PALES of the HALL, By the Rev. GEORGE 
CRABBE, Printed for Jobo Murray, Albemarle 

Street, OfAthom may be had, 
The WORKS of MR. CRA BBE, printed vniformly in 

7 vols. small 8vo. 45s, 
& new edition in small Svo. 7, 


pe’ JUAN CANTOS ‘Land If. Printed for 
Thomas Davison, and sold by all Bookselicrs. 


ENTY-ONE 














_'FHE LITERARY GAZETTE, -&e. 


c ithe posal and-in a few days ys wilh be published, 

p yuLta ALPINULA, the CAPTIVE of STAM- 
BOL, and other Peews. By J. Hs WIFFEN, Aa 

thor of * Aonian Hours” Printed:for.John Warren, 

19, Old Bond Street. 


In6 Vols. Ton vat ie oa, Pic 


JVMEMoIRS of. JOHN. ‘DUKE of MARL. 
BOROUGH ; with’ his Original Correspondence, 





In two handsome with a volume of 
Plates in quarto, price 34, 3e,: in boards, 
A DESCRIPTION. of the. WESTERN: IS- 
* LANDS of SCOTLAND, inclading the ISLE of 
, MAN ; comprisingan account of thelg Geological struc 
sure, with remarks on tlieir Agiicultufe, Scenery, and 
Antiquities. By JOHN M*CULLOCH, M.D. &c. &c. 
Printed for Afchibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. W, Cheapside, London. 

“ We have had frequent occasion té speak of Dr. 
M'Culloch in terms of high commendation, in our Re- 
views of the Transactions of the Geological Society. It 
is very seldom that we find @ pefson with such high 
qualifications for a: scientific traveller; for, besides a 
strong. natural understanding, he possesses a variety of 
ac h ts that je vety rarely found combined in 





Qn Tucsday will be published, in 3 vols. 8¥o. with Finty- 
four coloured Plates, Maps, and Wood Rngravings, 
JOURNAL of. # TOUR. in the LEVANT. By 

WILLIAM. TURNER, Esq. Foreign Ofnce. Print- 
ed for John Murray, Albemarie.Street, 

Bro. lie. Second Edition of B 

ue DIARY of an INVALID, being the 

Journal of a Tour in pursuit of HEALTH, In 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, and France, inthe Years 
1817, 1819, 1319. By, RENR¥ MATTHEWS, Esq. 
A. M. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, ~ Printed 
€or John Marray, Albemarle Street. 

On Saturday next will be published, smal? 8y0. 
ADVICE to JULIA. A Letter in Rhyme. 
“™ J'ai vu les meeurs de mon tems; et j'ai publid- cette 

lettre.--- Rousseau, 
Printed for John Marray, Albemarle Street. 
Dodoley's Annual Register, 1819—Price 16s. bds. 
HE’ ANNUAL REGISTER ; or, a View of 

the History, Politics, and Literature, for the Year 
19M. Landon: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy; J. Otride ; J. Cuthell; Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown; E. Jeffery and Son; Lackington and |, 
Co. ; J. Bell; J. Asperne; and Sherwood, Neely, and 











Jones. wr ee 

$41 Several of the early Volumes of this: Work hav- 
ing beew “a few complete Sets, from the com: 
mencement in ‘may be p d of the publisi 





Or it may’ be taken from the Commencement of the New 
Series in 1791, 





. Spain. 
N2: XVL.of the JOURNAL of. NEW. VOY- 

AGES and TRAVELS, published this day, cou- 
tains Travels through Portugal and. Spain during the. 
Peninsular War, By WILLIAM GRAHAM, Esq. with 
amany Engravings, price 3s. 6d. followed by a View-of 
the present State of Literature, Religion, and Opinions 
io — 

The next Number, to be published July 15th, will 
contain Pertugier’s Travels round Constantinople, illus. 
trated with superb engravings. 

And, in an ¢arly Number will be introduced, Cail- 
land's tecent in Egypt, with many plates. 
*,* The last ber contained the first part of Prince 
Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil, with many Plates. 
Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. Bride Court, 
Bridge Stréet» and ‘sald by all booksellers. Of whom 
may be liad, Vol. 1 and 2, half-bound, at 20s. each. 
Summer Excursions, 
Price 15s. bound, an improved Edition, corrected to the 
oy waters bien =re ater aan 


Greig, mostly from original Drawings, 
GUIDE. to all the: WATERING and 
SEA-BATHING PLACES for 1820; containing 
full and e Descriptions of each Place arid of the 
Curiosities and: striking Objects in. the Environs, and 
forming an agreeable and useful Companion during a 
Residence at any of the Places, or during a Summer 
Tourtm quest of Health or Pleasure. By the EDITOR 
ofthe PICTURE of ‘LONDON. Printed for Longman, 








Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, and to be had of the Li- 
brarians and Booksellers at the places described. 





| ANECDOTES} 
tere: oe hae 


the same individual. "He is oue of the few men of pow- 
erful mind end high cultivation who have hitherto di- 
rected their attention to Geology. The suthor has not 


est which present themselves to an intelligent traveller, 
in the very remarkable countries which he describes. 
There are di: hout both vol much ta- 
luable information, and many very interesting remarks 
upon the habite and condition of the people of the is- 
land, the state of population, the agriculture and fishe- 
ries, the antiquities, superstitions, and peculiar cus- 
tome.”".-- Edinburgh Review, No. 66, May, 1320, 


Price 8s. embellished with an Ancient Druid, 
WELCH NON-CONFORMIST: MEMO- 
RAIL, or Cambro-British Biography, containing 
Sketches ofthe Founders of the Pr Dissenting 
Interest in Wales: with an Essay 0a Druidism. Also an 
Appendix, including the author's last Review of the Chris- 
tianReligion. By the late Rev. WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
LL.D. Edited with Notesand Illustrations, by JOHN 
EVANS, LL. D, Sold by Sherwood and Co. Paternos- 
ter Raw; T. Wiche, No, 9, Chiswell Street; and D. Ea- 
ton, High Holborn. 











been unanindful of the various subjects of general inter- | 


liected from the Family Récords at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources. By WILLIAM COXE, M. A. 
F. B.S. FS. A. Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of 
Bemerton, Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brewn, London. Of whom may be had, by the 
same Author, 

A HISTORY of the HOUSEof AUSTRIA, from 1218 


to '1792, 5 vols, 8vo, 3. 13s, 6d, boards, 


MEMOIRS of the KINGS of SPAIN of the HOUSE 
of BOURBON, 5 vols. 8yo. 31. boards. 

MEMOIRS of SIR _R. WALPOLE, 4 vols. 21. 8. 

Drake's Winter Nights. 
In 2 vols. Post 8yo. 18s. boards, 
WINTER NIGHTS. By NATHAN DRAKE, 
M. D, Author of Litetary. Hours, Shakespeare 

London; Printed for Longman, 





and his Times, &c. &c. 


‘Hurst, Rees, Orme, and.Brown. In the course of this 


month will be published, a new edition, in 8 vols. Post 
80. of LITERARY HOURS. me the same Author, 


Part 1. to be continued 
ANNALS of ORIENT. Li Lt ERATURE. 

Contents.---1. Analytical Comparison of the San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, shewing 
the original identity of their Grammatical Structure; by 
F. Bopp. —-2,- Translation of the C of the 
Maha Bhérata, from the original Sanskrit. 3, An Es- 
say on the Life and Genius of Firdausi, the great Epic 
Poet of the Persians, with a verbal Translation of his 
Episode of Sohrab. 4. Translation of the Sherif Mo- 
hammed At Idrisi’s Geography of Africa. 5. Cursory 
Observations on a Translation of the Sherif ]brahim’s 
Account ‘of Mango Park's death, by Abraham Salamé. 
6. Brief Enumeration of the Banners of the Chinese 
Tartarian Army, by W. Huttmann.---Reviews and Ex- 
tracts. ‘Phe Kaus, or Ocean; an Arabic Dictionary, 
&c.; by’ Shaik Ahmed, &¢. &c. The Plan is to publish 
an‘octavo volume, of ’ nearly 200 pages, Quarterly. Each 








Part is to be divided into Three Sections---the First de- 


voted to Original Essays, Translations, &c.---the Second 





Walpole, Se atkel ten 

with Notes, and a Life of ts putes, 
WELLER SINGER: Printed ‘for W.'H. 
\Lower™ 


pers, 
sa 


_ #4 A few Copies are remaining of the large paper, 
beautifully printed in imperial 4to. for the purpose of il- 
lustration, price 51. 5s. 


Third Edition. 5 vols. 8vo, boards, price 3i, 
"THE ROYAL MILIFARY CALENDAR; or 
Army Service and Commission Book: 

according to seniority, the Services and progress of Pro- 
motion of the Generals, Lieut.-Gens, M.-Gens, Cols. L.- 
Cols. and Majors of the Amy ; with details of the prin- 
cipal military events of the last Century. Sold by Mr. 
Egerton, Whitehall; Longman and Co.; and all other 
Booksellers. ; 








: 8vo. price 7s. 
AN ESSAY on the EVILS - POPULAR IG- 
NORANCE. By JOHN FOSTER, author of, 
“ Essays on «a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself” 
&ec. Printed for B.'J. Holdsworth, 18, (south side), St. 
Pauls Church ¥ ard. Of whom tay be had, lately pub- 
lished, by the same author, 


2d Edition, of 
A MOTHER's JOURNAL, with-Preface. By JANE: 

TAYLOR. 

Lacon.—Price 7s. second Eulition. 
TACOS; or, Many: in Few. Words. 
By the Rev. -C. C. » &. Mu late Fellow 
of King’s College,Cambridgé; and Author of the Remarks 
on Don Juan, Hypoctisy, Moscow, - Se. ke. Messrs. 
and Co. Paternoster Row; Waren, Bond 
Street; and Hatchard, Piceaditly. 








tT veen. 


Brook Street; and’ A. Constable and Co. Edin. | 


A MISSIONARY DISCOURSE, 8vo0. 3s. 6d. Also,’ 





to Revi of Oriental Works.---the Third, to short No- 


‘tiees of Books, and Miscellaneous latelligence, 


Printed for Hurst, 
Patérnoster Row; and Ogic, 
London. 





Horsley’ s Biblical Criticism. 
In 4 Vols, 8vo.: price 2t. 2s. boards, 
BIBLICAL CRITICISMS on ‘the BOOKS of 
the OLD TESTAMENT, and’ TRANSLATIONS of 

SACRED SONGS, with NOTES Critical and Explana- 
tory, By SAMUEL HORSLEY, LL. D. F. R.S. F.4.8. 
late Bishop of St. Asaph: These ‘Volumes, with the 
Translation of the Psalms, of which a second edition 
has already app d.in two vol ete the pub- 
lication of Bishop Horsley’s Biblical Works, and include 
two Disquisitions and a Translation of Hosea, before pub- 
lished, revised and corrected by their Author. London: 
Printed for Longinan, Harst, Rees, Orme, and Brown; 
and F. C. and-J. Rivington. Of whom may be had, by 
the same Author, 

SERMONS, 9 vols. 8vo. price 11. 7a, boards. 

NINE SERMONS, on the Evidence of our Lord's 
Resurrection. In:8vo. price 10s. 6d: boards. 

A TRANSLATION of the PSALMS of DAVID, with 
Notes, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18s. boards. 


In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
RREYMEs on the ROAD: by a Travelling 
Member of the Poco-Curante Society : extracted 
from his Journal. By THOMAS BROWN, the Youn- 
ger, Auttior of the “ Fadge Family,” “ nee | Post 
Bag,” &c. London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brawn, Paternoster Row. 


——— al 


London: Printed for the Proprietoré, by W. POPLE, 

Lane: Published every Saturday, by 

W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 36, 

(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (pos} 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor, 
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